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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—- 
HE latest news as to the dispute between Sweden and 
Norway in regard to the demolition of the frontier 
fortresses is, we regret to say, far from satisfactory. Sweden 
jnsists that her safety is imperilled by the existence both of 
the entirely modern works and of the modern additions 
to old fortresses—z.e., those carried out in both cases since 
1896—and Norway makes it a point of honour not to agree to 
demolition. The dispute is just one of those in which there 
are really no merits, and yet where a great many apparently 
sound arguments can be brought up on either side. For 
example, Norway can say: “If we could build the works 
complained of without challenge when we were part of a 
dual kingdom, it is absurd to deny us the right to keep 
them when we have become an entirely independent State.” 
Sweden, on the other hand, can say: “ What is the use of 
having a neutral zone, and agreeing not to waste money on 
fortifications, if Norway is to be allowed to break the spirit of 
such an agreement by maintaining her modern forts?” Again, 
it may be urged on the Norwegian side, since Sweden is, 
on land at any rate, so much the stronger Power, and since 
the notion of Norway invading Sweden may be dismissed as 
absurd, how can the forts hurt Sweden unless she hopes 
to invade her neighbour? Forts are defensive, not offensive, 
weapons of war. 








We have no desire to adopt a partisan attitude, since 
both peoples deserve the respect and sympathy of the 
British nation; but we cannot help thinking that they 
are both in the wrong, and that the controversy is really 
due to temper in each case and rests on nothing sub- 
stantial. The Norwegians ought to have had magnanimity 
enough tosay : “ We will prove to you our goodwill by agreeing 
to demolish the works, though you have no right to ask it of 
us”; and the Swedes should also have been magnanimous 
enough to say: “If you are so suspicious of us, keep your 
forts, even though they violate in spirit the agreement we mean 
to make not to waste our resources by fortifying against each 
other.” But if this is what each side ought to say, and 
would say if their blood were cool, it is clearly a case for 
arbitration, for no vital interest of either Power is involved, 
but only a question of amour propre. We trust that our 
Government will urge the duty of arbitration most strongly 
on the two nations. As an arbitrator none better than 
President Roosevelt could be found. America sympathises 
with both these free communities, and has no shadow of a 
selfish interest in the case. As we go to press the Conference 
at Karlstad is still in session, and we shall refuse to believe 
that compromise is impossible till it actually breaks up. Both 








of the dispute, the civilised world will regard the State which 
fires the first shot or takes the first aggressive step as guilty 
of a great crime. 


The rising in the Caucasus has assumed serious importance. 
The latest statements tend to show that order of a kind has 
been restored at Baku, the great oil centre on the Caspian; 
but the destruction of life and property has been deplorable. 
The Mussulmans and the Armenians have, fought out their 
permanent quarrel; and though all the figures are untrust- 
worthy, it seems certain that hundreds on both sides have’ 
been killed, the “Tartars,” as they are called, massacring 
even the children. It appears from an official representation 
addressed by the owners of the oilfields to the Ministry of 
Finance that the police are powerless, that the owners of 
property have for some time been paying heavy blackmail to 
the “bandits” of the neighbourhood, that managers of the 
oilfields have been frequently shot dead, and that during the 
recent riots the entire “oilfield area” has been reduced “to 
an ash-heap.” The owners do not estimate their losses, but 
they are said to exceed £8,000,000, exclusive of an enormous 
loss of revenue sustained by Government; and they ask for a 
moratorium of twelve months in favour of both public and 
private debtors, and for an advance from the Treasury to 
enable them to restore the costly machinery by which the oil 
is raised and distributed. Great industries in South Russia, 
especially the river steamboats, which are fed with oil and 
naphtha instead of coal, are temporarily ruined, and the entire 
area of the Caucasus has become a dead loss to the State 
instead of a large source of profit. All this is exclusive of 
the suffering caused by the outbreaks, which in many quarters, 
especially where the Armenians were numerous, have involved 
the extirpation or flight of all the inhabitants. 


It is, moreover, clear from a comparison of the accounts 
that the movement is complicated by a general rising of the 
Mohammedan tribes. They are fierce fighters, they have a 
traditional hostility to the Russian overlordship, and, stimu- 
lated probably by the rumours of Russian defeats, they have 
raised the green flag, and have summoned their co-religionists 
from beyond the border. Risings are reported at. Batoum, the 
other side of the isthmus, in the province of Elisabetpol, and at 
Tiflis, the capital. A great part of the Caucasus, in fact, has to 
be reconquered, a work which, owing to the formation of the 
country, is one of such extreme difficulty that it is believed 
“troops from Kharbin” will be recalled in order to effect it. 
If the movement spreads, as is quite possible, into Central 
Asia, and the Mohammedans find a leader, Russia will have a 
second considerable war upon her hands. The Armenians, 
though they demand protection, are as hostile to the Govern- 
ment as the Tartars, and loudly declare that the origin of the 
trouble is due to the late Viceroy, Prince Galitzin, who, 
lacking the usual force of troops owing to the war in the Far 
East, stirred up the Mussulmans and Christians against each 
other. The rising, of course, will be crushed presently in 
blood; but it adds much to the difficulties of the Treasury 
and to the unrest in Russia, and has, it is stated, already 
induced the Czar to widen the suffrage on which it is 
proposed to elect the Duma. It is curious to note that the 
man who is hailed everywhere in the disturbed region as the 
most efficient is a young Scotch “oil manager” named 
Urquhart, who by his ability and nerve rescued four English- 
men besieged by the Tartars in the great suburb of Baku. 


The Standard on Monday reproduced the complete text of 
a remarkable article on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance from 
the Russ, The writer points out that the Treaty, signed at 
the moment when Japan stood at the parting of the ways 
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between peace and war, might well have induced her to 
increase her pretensions. But as the reverse happened, it is 
clear that England, by her step towards more intimate rela- 
tions with Japan, did not stand in the way of peace, but, on 
the contrary, furthered it, though without claiming any merit 
as a peacemaker. Discussing the influence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance on Russia’s future foreign policy, the 
writer finds in it, first of all, an insuperable obstacle to a 
policy of revanche and of further armaments; and secondly, 
a guarantee against any threatening movement against 
India. So far, however, from proving a loss to Russia, this 
will be a great gain; it will check “fantastic and furious 
Asiatic adventures,’ and enable Russia once more to 
resume her true réle,—that of maintaining the status quo in 
Central Europe, in which “ we willingly go hand in hand with 
England.” Such a policy, adds the Russ, “ will be displeasing 
only to our friends in Germany,” and will more than anything 
else tend to reassure and conciliate England. 


The agitation in Japan against the terms of peace has 
subsided, though not until martial law had been proclaimed in 
Tokio and forty police had been killed or wounded in Yoko- 
hama. The police, indeed, everywhere have been threatened 
and their stations in many places attacked. In one the building 


was only saved by the guard informing the mob that if the | 


station was destroyed they should commit suicide. Several 
Christian churches and chapels were raided, not, it is said, 
from hostility to Christianity, but from an opinion that 
Christians generally had been favourable to the Peace. Great 
anger is expressed at the police for interfering with meetings, 
and at the temporary suppression of many journals; and the 
Progressives, as the members of the Opposition are termed, 
have passed strong resolutions condemning the Ministry, who 
will, it is asserted, when Parliament meets be compelled to 
resign. The populace, however, cheered the Emperor, and it 
would seem that the argument advanced by the statesmen, 
that even another great victory would not have induced 
the Russians to pay an indemnity, is gradually telling on 
the rioters, who, it is also alleged, had been taught by the 
newspapers to expect impessible terms. It is clear, on 
the whole, that the Peace is generally unpopular, even the 
better class condemning it, but that the stories of mutiny and 
possible reyolution have no foundation, The people, who 
were naturally elated with their victories, are extremely 
disappointed, but that is all. The Government has met the 
attacks on it with great moderation and good sense, never 
using weapons except in the last resort. The soldiery have 
taken no part in the riotings, and General Sakuma, in com- 
mand at Tokio, evidently so trusts in their devotion that he 
orders strict moderation in dealing with the rioters, 


A deplorable and tragic disaster has befallen the Japanese 
Navy. The ‘Mikasa, Admiral Togo’s flagship, which was 
anchored at Sasebo, took fire at midnight on September 10th, 
and, the magazines exploding within an hour, went to the 
bottom with nearly six hundred officers and men. It is a 
noteworthy fact that not one of the three battleships lost by 
the Japanese was destroyed in battle, the ‘Hatsuse’ and 
‘Yushima’ having both been sunk by floating mines. But 
the loss of the ‘Mikasa’ has an added tragedy in that she 
had gone right through the war without serious mishap, 
though struck three times by shells in the battle of 
August 10th, 1904, and had been at sea without putting 
in for repairs during the whole of the blockade of Port 
Arthur. Mr. Seppings Wright, who twice spent some time 
on the ‘Mikasa’ during the blockade, gives an interesting 
account in Wednesday’s Daily Mail of life on board, com- 
paring the ship’s company to “one large family,” of which 
Admiral Togo, “always worried but never impatient,” was the 
father. To find a parallel one must go back to the sinking of 
our own ‘Royal George,’ the great and sole redeeming dis- 
tinction in this case being that Admiral Togo was not on 
board his ship at the time, though probably he himself 
would have wished it otherwise. 


The plan devised by Baron Fejervary for defeating the 
Opposition in Hungary—namely, the introduction of universal 
suffrage—has for the moment failed. The King-Emperor, 
though not disinclined to it, has been induced by his Viennese 








advisers to withdraw his consent; and Baron Fejervary has 
consequently resigned, though he is still to’ conduct the 
business of the State. The Viennese magnates feared, it 
would seem, that if the wide franchise were introduced in 
Hungary it would also be demanded in Austria Proper. 
which is very likely indeed. The dispute over the question ig 
not, however, ended. The project has been welcomed with 
such enthusiasm in Hungary that it has shattered the 
coalition of Magyar parties which has hitherto been the 
instrument of Ministries, and, in the judgment of the acuta 
observer who reports from Budapest to the Times, it may not 
be possible to abandon it. It must not be forgotten that the 
Magyars, though they have always ruled Hungary, do not 
constitute a majority of the population; and that the King 
since 1848 has always been doubtful whether to rely on the 
Magyars or the majority, who, though otherwise much 
divided, are all Slavs either by birth or political sympathy, 
In the interval which must elapse before the Government ig 
reconstructed, the parties appear to be bewildered, and their 
leaders uncertain as to their final course. 





The province of Calabria in Italy was visited at 3 a.m. on 
September 8th with one of its dreadful earthquakes. At 
least three towns and ten villages were almost completely 
destroyed, and the numbers killed or injured, now that fuller 
returns have come in, are estimated at several thousands. The 
population unhoused, or too alarmed to remain under shelter, 
are camping out in tents and improvised huts, and many of 
them are starving. The majority of dwellings in Calabria 
are exceedingly frail, but the earthquake threw down barracks 
and cliurches. The Government is sending soldiers and 
assistance, and the King has distinguished himself on the 
spot by the assiduity and courage with which he has super. 
vised measures of relief. Calabria is remarkable for the 
frequency with which earthquakes are felt there. One which 
occurred in 1788 is said to have cost sixty thousand lives, 
The panic which accompanies an earthquake leaves terrible 
effects on the nerves,—the people in many places appealed to 
the King for protection, though, of course, his Majesty was 
as powerless against the forces of Nature as any peasant. It 
is noticeable that in Calabria, as elsewhere, such occurrences 
are speedily forgotten, and it is quite possible that the King’s 
advice to build more carefully, and on better protected sites, 
will be silently rejected. 


Protection in Germany is producing its natural results 
upon the food of the people. The import of cattle for the 
butchers is highly taxed to gratify the Agrarians, and the 
consequence has been a general rise in the price of meat by 
nearly 50 per cent., the average consumption of a family 
costing £19 10s. a year, instead of £13 10s. Even the lower 
classes of officials are affected, and are petitioning the Govern- 
ment. The Agrarians, of course, adhere to their theory that 
such taxes are necessary if cattle-breeding is to continue; but 
the great cities are growing indignant, and the Socialists 
exult in new recruits. The Emperor has not yet pronounced 
his will; butit is believed that, although he needs the Agrarian 
vote, he'will in the end decide to remodel treaties in accordance 
with the desire of the masses of the population. He can 
hardly ask for new taxes on beer and tobacco, which are 
necessary for the rapid increase of the Fleet, if meat, and even 
the better sorts of bread, are to be made so dear. 


Evidence in proof of the failure of the ill-omened experi- 
ment of importing Chinese labour into the Transvaal con- 
tinues steadily to accumulate. Thus the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Friday week, in an article headed “ Are Kaffir Values 
Too High?” submits some striking facts and figures dealing 
with the profits and dividends of the Rand mines. The 
writer has taken the average expenses of various mines for 
the year preceding the use of Chinese, and contrasted them 
with the expenses for June last, when the coolies were in 
possession. ‘The results show that in six mines—Durban 
Roodeport Deep, Geldenhuis Deep, Glen Deep, Nourse Deep, 
Rose Deep, and Jumpers Deep—all worked by Chinese, there 
has been a more or less serious increase in expenses, while in 
three mines worked by Kaffirs—Ferreira Deep, Crown Deep, 
and Langlaagte Deep—there has been an equally substantial 
decrease in the expenses. 


Applying another test to three mines—Simmer and Jack, 
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Glen Deep, and Angelo—using coolie labour last June, and 
dividing the tons milled by the number of coolies employed, 
the writer obtains an average of 9} tons per coolie per 
month, We give the sequel in his own words :—‘ Now, in the 
report of the Rand Mines (Limited) for 1903, the chairman 
gave the average number of Kaffirs working during the year 
as 8,898. The number of tons milled was 1,447,502, so that 
the work of each Kaffir represented 133 tons per month. 
Other things being equal, therefore, the Kaffir apparently 
does nearly 50 per cent. more work than the coolie. It must 
be evident, from these figures, that the Chinese have not been 
a success financially or economically, and, with the social 
difficulties in addition, the hope of any material improvement 
is extremely remote.” 


Sir Alfred Lyall contributes to the Times of Saturday last 
astriking letter on Army administration in India. He does 
not write from the point of view of a thick-and-thin admirer 
of Lord Curzon’s policy, but as a distinguished Indian official 
who may be assumed to be well acquainted with the military 
needs of the country. He traces in detail the history of the 
dispute, and points out that under the arrangement sanctioned 
by the Imperial Government the odds will be heavily in 
favour of the Commander-in-Chief, not only on purely military 
questions, but in every matter concerned with Army interests. 
He further notes that Lord Kitchener’s protest against 
criticism by an officer of inferior rank would apply equally to 
criticism by the Military Department of the India Office. On 
Constitutional grounds, again, the new system may be 
criticised, since an ordinary Member of Council is prohibited 
by the statute which fixed the Indian Constitution from 
holding any military command during his tenure of office, 
and the Commander-in-Chief is now to all intents an ordinary 
Member. Finally, it may well be doubted whether the most 
competent soldier will be able to find time for the manage- 
ment of an onerous Department of Government as well as 
for his duties as head of the Army. His conclusion is that 
Lord Curzon was justified in declaring that the scheme would 
produce a military autocracy as well as violate a fundamental 
principle of the Indian Constitution; and that he took the 
only possible course in such circumstances in resigning the 
Governor-Generalship. 


The Times of last Saturday contained an interesting article 


from its military correspondent on “The Fortress Incubus.” | 
He quotes from Vauban, the greatest of all masters of fortifi- | 
cation, the remarkable saying: “ Les places de guerre sont de | 


grandes machines immobiles qui n’ont d’action ni de vertu 
que celle qui leur est donnée par les hommes employés 4 leur 
défense.” With this as his text, he argues against the value 
of fortresses, showing their uselessness in the Napoleonic 
Wars, and their ruinous effect upon French strategy in the 
war of 1870. He even condemns the lines of Torres Vedras, 
maintaining that they were never attacked, and that the 
dispersion of Wellington’s army for their defence probably 
saved Masséna from defeat. His conclusion is that fortresses 
are strategically useless and economically burdensome,—an 


incubus to any nation. “The only base worth talking about, | 


in the case of a defeated army, is another fraction of the field 
army; the only impregnable position is the area held or 
commanded by a superior field army; the only points d’appui 
are the resources that support war.” 


The contention is sound in the main, but the writer very 


much overstates his case. A correspondent in Tuesday’s | 


Times quotes the instances of Londonderry, Gibraltar, and 
Acre, which show that a fortress may be useful in 
certain conditions as a means of diverting the enemy’s 
attention. Moreover, fortified naval stations must always 
be necessary to a great sea Power, in order to allow 
the temporary abandonment of certain seas for the sake 
of reinforcements elsewhere. Fortifications placed in the 
right positions, and not so large as to swallow up men 
imperatively required for the field armies, have a permanent 
value; but their danger lies in their use as sanctuaries, 
and in the feeling they sometimes inspire that the primary 
object of an army or navy is something other than to beat the 
enemy in the field. War is the art of attack, and the more a 
fortress can be used as a place from which attack can be made 
or supported, and the less it is purely a place for defence, 
the better a weapon of war it will prove. It was because 


Wellington could issue from the lines of Torres Vedras to 
attack his enemy, not because they: weré a’ strong place to 
be besieged in, that those lines helped us to victory. 





Mr. Balfour opened a bazaar at North Berwick on Saturday 
last in aid of the funds of the 7th Volunteer Battalion of 
Royal Scots, and spoke at length on the future of the Volun- 
teers. That force now threw on the taxpayer a considerable 
portion of the Estimates, and unless they could justify their 
| existence as an integral and essential element in the defensive 
forces of the Crown, their raison d’étre was gone, they were 
expensive without being useful, and public opinion in the long 
run would condemn them. Mr. Balfour signified his adhesion 
to the modern view that invasion of these shores on a large 
scale was impossible. This, however, did not preclude the 
possibility of raids, for the repelling of which Volunteers 
were indispensable. He thus reached the “inevitable con- 
clusion ” that “we are safe from invasion oversea, and we are 
in the position of freeing our Regular Army for service across 
the sea so long, but only so long, as the patriotism of this 
country will provide us with a sufficiency of trained Volunteers 
to deal with any national emergency which may arise.” Toa 
great deal of Mr. Balfour’s abstract argument we make no 
objection. But it is extremely hard to make his present 
attitude towards the Volunteers square with the policy of dis- 
couragement and hostility recently adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and, as we have pointed out elsewhere, he fails to 
understand two of the essential functions of the force. 
Speeches and pamphlets are futile unless they are backed up 
by action. But, unfortunately, though Mr. Balfour, to 
adapt Goldsmith, “talks like an angel,” he acts like—the 
War Office. 


In a letter to Sir John Colomb, M.P., published in Monday's 
papers Mr. Walter Long made an important announcement 
| in regard to the land purchase deadlock in Ireland. After 
explaining the difficulties which led to the rejection of his 
successive proposals last July—viz., (1) that vendors should 
take two-thirds payment of the purchase-money in land-scrip 
and one-third in cash; and (2) one-half in scrip and the 
remaining half in cash—Mr. Long states that after consulta- 
tion with the Treasury he has come to the following arrange- 
ment. The Treasury have agreed to provide an additional 
two millions before the end of the present year, together with 
such an amountof stock during 1906 as will produce in two loans 
| ten millions of cash, thus bringing the amount of funds pro- 




















| vided by the end of next year to twenty-three millions of 
stock for the purposes of the Land Act of 1903. He hopes 
that in this way existing difficulties will be overtaken, and the 
working of the Act expedited. ‘Of course,” he adds, “if I 
were fortunate enough to obtain support to the reintroduction 
next Session of a measure enabling vendors at their option to 
| take payment one-half in stock and one-half in cash, the Act 
| could probably be carried to completion throughout Ireland 
'in a much shorter period than is practicable under present 

circumstances.” The new arrangement, it may be noted, has 
| not excited enthusiasm amongst the landlords, inasmuch as 


| the value of lands for the sale and purchase of which the 
| necessary formalities have been gone through already amounts 
to twenty-eight millions, or five millions more than the amount 
available up to the end of next year. 


An interesting letter, signed on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society by Lord Brassey, Lord Kinnaird, the 
| Bishop of Hereford, and others, appears in Thursday's Times. 
| The signatories, who lay proper stress on the great legacy 
of example which Nelson bequeathed to the nation by his 
consecration to duty, call attention to the forthcoming cele- 
bration on October 21st of Nelson’s Centennial. Demon- 
strations are to be held throughout the Empire, and in 
particular it is proposed to signalise this anniversary by 
raising a special Nelson Centenary Memorial Fund for the 
benefit of the seamen of the Royal, mercantile, and fishing 
fleets, for which purpose it is hoped that a sum of £50,000 
will be contributed. Subscriptions may be sent to the Bank 
of England, or to the Secretary, British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society, 680 Commercial Road, London, E. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 893. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


een 


AN UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA. 


Ws quote elsewhere a very interesting and suggestive 
passage from an article published in a Russian 
newspaper in regard to the creation of a better under- 
standing between this country and the Government of the 
Czar. We do not doubt that the favourable opinion 
expressed by the Russ is shared by many intelligent people 
in Russia, and we trust that our Government are alive 
to the opportunity now offered them, and will do their 
best to promote such an understanding. In spite of 
the fact that we are allied with Japan, and that our 
sympathies were wholly with Japan during the war, 
nothing was done by our Government or by our people 
in the course of the struggle to render an understanding 
impossible, and the action both of the Government and of 
public opinion here while the peace negotiations were 
proceeding was unquestionably conceived in the best 
interests of Russia. When we say that our Government 
should take the present opportunity to arrive at an under- 
standing with Russia, it must, not be supposed, however, 
that we give any support to the wild talk which is some- 
times indulged in in regard to “a Russian alliance.” No 
close bond of that kind, it is hardly necessary to say, 
is possible. The word “alliance” is now often used most 
loosely and foolishly, with results that cause nothing but 
confusion. An alliance by its very nature can only be made 
with one Power, or group of Powers, since it partakes of 
the nature of a partnership. But though it is idle to talk 
about an alliance between Britain and Russia, there is not 
the slightest reason why we should not arrive at a friendly 
understanding. Such an understanding would in no way 
be contrary to the obligations we have entered: into with 
Japan, and would serve both the interests of Britain 
and of the Empire of the Czar. As we have often had 
occasion to point out in these columns, there is no natural 
or necessary ground for antagonism between the two 
countries. Russia has, no doubt, occupied herself during 
the past generation with Asiatic schemes that have seemed 
to conflict with the interests of Britain, but in reality her 
essential aspiration has been a European one,—that 
connected with the triumph of the Slav race and Slav 
ideals in South-Eastern Europe and with the possession 
of Constantinople. When Britain took a leading part in 
checking the development of that European aspiration 
Russia was thrown back upon Asia, and, regarding us as the 
chief obstacle in her path, she naturally availed herself of the 
policy of counter-attack and threatened us in India. The 
origin of the Russian menace of India was, however, rather 
the wish to punish us for the blows we had dealt Russia 
on the Bosphorus than the desire to conquer India for its 
own sake, or to make its possession one of the aims and 
ambitions of the Russian nation. Just as Chatham 
boasted that he conquered America in Germany, so Russia 
hoped to conquer Constantinople on the Afghan border. 
But what was originally meant merely as a counter- 
stroke has tended to become a positive ideal, and Russia 
in forwarding an anti-British policy in Central Asia 
well-nigh forgot her European aspirations. Her failure 
in the Far East has, however, produced a reaction, and 
there are signs that the better minds in Russia desire once 
more to turn towards Europe, and to increase her power 
and influence as a European rather than as an Asian 
State. 

If we are wise, we shall strike while the iron is hot, and 
endeavour to come to an understanding with Russia under 
which she will frankly abandon her policy of menacing 
India, while we, on the other hand, shall make it clear to 
her that we now realise, as Lord Salisbury said, that in 
supporting Turkey against Russia we “ put our money on 
the wrong horse.” In our opinion, we should tell the 
Russians plainly that we have ceased to consider the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire an essential British interest, and that, 
though we could not view with indifference the destruc- 
tion of the independent kingdoms in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, we should not regard the presence of Russia on the 
Bosphorus as injurious to us, nor resent the absorption 
of those portions of Asia Minor which naturally go 
with the possession of Constantinople. Russia would, of 








course, have to make her own terms with France, Austria 
Italy, and Germany in regard to Asia Minor and Syria. 
but we, at any rate, should make it clear to her that we 
have ceased to look upon Constantinople as a portion of 
the earth’s surface which could not be occupied by Russia 
without involving war with Britain. It may seem at first 
sight as if Russia might say that by thus withdrawing 
our opposition in these respects we were giving in reality 
very little scope to her aspirations. As a matter of fact 
however, it is Russia’s fear that we should still fight 4 
keep her out of Constantinople which has prevented the 
attainment of her aspirations on the Bosphorus. If the 
dread of our opposition were withdrawn, there is no reason 
why Russia should not come to an agreement with Austria 
concerning the remains of the Turkish possessions jy 
Europe, under which Austria would obtain the valuable 
sea-port of Salonika and the territory necessary to connect 
her outlet on the Aegean with the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Some guarantee that Austrian interests 
should not be neglected ought, indeed, to be a neces. 
sary part of our understanding with Russia, for the 
Austrians have always acted with lovalty and consideration 
towards Britain, and therefore deserve a similar considera- 
tion on our part. In regard to French interests it would 
not be necessary for us to feel any anxiety, for Russia, 
as the ally of France, would be obliged to pay strict 
attention to French rights in Syria. Italy, again, need in 
no way be endangered, since her right of reversion to 
Tripoli and the Cyrenaic Peninsula—one of the most 
valuable portions of North Africa—has already been 
recognised by France and us. Though what we have 
written may seem to read somewhat like a scheme for 
partitioning the Turkish Empire, we by no means suggest 
that we should invite Russia to enter immediately upon 
any sensational or adventurous line of action. All that it 
would be right or wise for us to do would be to point out 
to her that she need no longer regard us as the Power 
which holds her in check on the south, and stands in the 
way of Russian aspirations in respect of Constantinople. 
We must give her assurances that the Sultan is no longer 
our ally, and that, provided France, Austria, and Italy 
receive proper consideration, and the integrity of the 
existing Balkan States is respected, we shall make no 
objections to the secular aspirations of Russia in regard 
to Turkey being fulfilled. 

But though we are strongly in favour of an understanding 
with Russia, and of making that understanding complete, 
we do not hide from ourselves the fact that the obstacles 
to the fulfilment of such a policy are many and serious. 
In the first place, we must reckon with the opposition of 
the Military party in Russia, whose power, in spite of its 
want of success in the war, is still very great. ‘The chiefs 
of the Military party may be said generally to be anti- 
British, and to desire to invade India, not merely in order 
to carry other Russian projects, but as an end in itself. 
They want an easy triumph for the Army, and believe, 
most mistakenly no doubt, that the invasion of India would 
provide it. As a matter of fact, the conquest of India 
would, we are convinced, have proved impossible even 
without our alliance with Japan. With that alliance the 
thing is a physical impossibility. Nevertheless, we must 
not forget that we have to deal with a clique which is 
little influenced by sound considerations of policy, and 
one which, if it obtains the ear of the Czar and the control 
of the Government machine, may commit in the future as 
great a folly as it committed in the past when it refused 
to belicve that the Japanese meant business. Another 
obstacle which must be reckoned with as standing in the 
way of an understanding with Russia is to be found in 
the injury which such an understanding would inflict on 
the aspirations, we do not say of the German people, but 
of the German Emperor and the governing caste. The 
German Government would unquestionably find their 
position and influence in Europe impaired by any agree- 
ment which made Russia and Britain friends, and en- 
couraged the increase of Russian power and influence in 
Asia Minor and Constantinople. We may say at once 
that no one would have any right to blame the German 
Government for dreading ‘such an understanding, and for 
doing their utmost to prevent it being carried out. Most 
naturally and most rightly, from their point of view, they 
would use every means at their command to keep Russia 
and Britain apart. And unquestionably their power te 
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accomplish ‘this is very great. We should have to reckon 
not merely with the personal influence of the German 
Emperor over the Emperor of Russia, but also with that 
Jess visible but hardly less potent influence which Germany, 
oh an issue which she would regard as vital, would exercise 
jn most of the departments of Russian political life. 
Possibly French diplomacy might be able to neutralise 
these hostile influences to some extent; but we confess 
reluctantly to the belief that in this respect, at any rate, 
Germany is far stronger than France. 


But though we realise how great and how many are 
the interests arrayed against an understanding between 
Britain and Russia, we do not despair of the ultimate 
success of the policy which we urge, provided that our 
Government will be patient, and not expect it to bear 
immediate fruit. If they expect to obtain an understanding 
with Russia at a moment's notice, they are sure to be 
disappointed. Though they should begin at once to work 
for it, and should, as we have said, seize the opportunity 
now presented, they must be content with small immediate 
results, and must look forward to a complete understanding 
with Russia rather as the result of two or three years of 
patient work and of friendly action than of a sudden 
conversion. The “take it or leave it” attitude towards 
the question is not likely to have much success. If, 
however, an understanding can be based upon specific 
acts of goodwill, the Russian Government may in the 
end be made to see where their true interests lie. We 
must never forget when dealing with Russia that she 
imagines us to be far more hostile than we really are, and 
believes us to cherish an anti-Russian feeling which has 
no existence, though no doubt our moments of stupid 
panic have given the appearance of such hostility. We 
must, in a word, embrace the opportunity presented to 
us, but we must not be disappointed if we cannot obtain 
immediate results. Our deeds may prevail where our 
words have no effect. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


F words were deeds, and if by thinking “ martially ” 
] we could create battalions and brigades, how easy 
would be the defence of the Empire. Since, however, 
nothing is effected by speeches or pamphlets which have 
vot deeds behind them, we cannot feel greatly excited 
either by Mr. Balfour’s address on the Volunteers on 
Saturday last, or by the republication in pamphlet form 
(Longmans and Co., 1s. net) of his speech on the Imperial 
Defence Committee Vote in the House of Commons 
last May. Of such things we can only say: “ They 
come like water, and like wind they go.” No doubt in 
theory it is an excellent thing that a Prime Minister 
should occupy his mind with problems of Imperial 
defence, and, instead of leaving them to the experts, 
should exercise his own judgment and intellect thereon. 
Our satisfaction in this respect, however, is no sooner 
created than it is dispelled by the thought that, though 
Mr. Balfour may say pleasant, or even sound, things 
about the Volunteers in his capacity as orator at a corps 
bazaar, as the head of the Government he endorses and 
supports a policy in regard to the Auxiliary Forces which 
imperils their very existence, ignores what they have 
done, and misunderstands what they can do for Imperial 
and home defence. While Mr.~Arnold-Forster tells the 
Volunteers that there are more of them thar are wanted, 
since their only possible use can be to take part in the 
defence of these islands, and that therefore the thing 
most needed in their case is to reduce their numbers, 
and finally, while he is doing his best to remedy their 
redundancy by indirect when he cannot use direct means, 
we confess that any sympathy which may be expressed for 
the Volunteers by the Prime Minister strikes us as being 
about as valuable as that expressed by the Carpenter for 
the Oysters. But even his verbal sympathy is not beyond 
dispute. We note that the Morning Post asks in regard 
to Mr. Balfour’s speech: ‘‘ Was not Mr. Balfour’s object 
to damn the Volunteer Force with faint praise, and so to 
facilitate the projects of Mr. Arnold-Forster to reduce 
their numbers as soon as possible?” The significance of 
this question—one of the questions which, as the gram- 
marians say, expects the answer “ Yes”—when coming 
from such a quarter can hardly be exaggerated. The 


Morning Post is a leading organ of the Conservative 
party. Its loyalty to that party has never been doubted. 
It is free from any suspicion of sympathy with Free-trade, 
and so of willingness to find unnecessary fault with the 
present Administration. Yet it evidently regards the 
Prime Minister’s speech as a veiled attack upon the 
Volunteers. If, then, the Morning Post is right, and if 
Mr. Balfour is not merely careless as to what his Secretary 
for War does with the Volunteers, he is actually, while 
using soothing words in public, engaged in helping to 
destroy one of our chief assets in the matter of Imperial 
and national defence. 

For ourselves, however, we do not think that it is fair to 
attribute any such hostile designs to Mr. Balfour. We 
incline rather to the belief that Mr. Balfour is merely 
indifferent to the Volunteers, and has not taken the 
trouble to find out what is the part that the Volunteers, 
if properly handled and organised, might play in our 
military system. He has failed even to ascertain what 
the Volunteers actually have done, in spite of neglect: and 
discouragement, towards supplying the military needs of 
the nation. In his speech Mr. Balfour forgot, or ignored, 
two of the essential functions of the Volunteers. He 
spoke of them as being capable of providing a force for 
home defence, and of freeing our Regular Army for 
service across the sea. He omitted to note, first, that they 
form a great national school of arms in which the manhood 
of the country is trained in the military art; and secondly, 
that they provide a reservoir of trained men which can 
be relied upon in the case of a great national emergency 
to furnish soldiers, not merely to set the Regular Army 
free, but for active service oversea. We can only suppose 
that Mr. Balfour omitted to note these functions because 
he had not given the subject sufficient consideration. 
Probably he is quite unaware that at the crisis of the 
South African War no less than 75,000 Volunteers offered 
themselves through their own officers and organisations 
for service at the front. It is true that the Government 
would only accept the offer of about 18,000 of these in 
the service companies, and that Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
described this as a “ meagre” response. We think, however, 
that the nation will agree that this accusation was un- 
merited, and that it was the response of the Government 
to the Volunteers’ offer that was meagre. The Volunteers 
cannot be accused of hanging back when out of a force of 
200,000 men nearly 38 per cent. came forward and did 
their best to force their services on the Government. 
Perhaps we shall be told that it is unfair to accuse Mr. 
Balfour of ignoring the fact that these 75,000 men 
offered themselves, since it is not to be found in any 
official paper, but was elicited owing to investigations 
set going in our columns last spring. We cannot 
admit the excuse. Since the fact is a fact, it ought not to 
be ignored by the Prime Minister, even though it was 
brought to light, not by the War Office, but by private 
investigations. 

In any case, this offer on the part of the Volunteers, 
although no stirring appeal was made to them by the 
Government, to provide 75,000 men who knew how to handle 
a rifle, and knew also the essentials of drill, is a circum- 
stance which dominates the whole discussion as to their 
utility. Unless it is borne in mind, and the necessary 
conclusions are drawn from it, it is impossible to under- 
stand the Volunteer problem, and to arrive at a true 
judgment as to the value of the force. In our opinion, 
a Government with a true instinct for providing for the 
safety of the kingdom and Empire should have made 
this fact the keystone of their policy in regard to the 
Volunteers. They should have argued that if the Volun- 
teers without compulsion, and without, indeed, any 
pressure being brought to bear upon them, were willing 
to send 75,000 men oversea, we possessed in them 
an asset which, though hitherto ignored, was one of 
immense value. From these premises they should surely 
have proceeded to argue that it would be wise in the 
future to do everything to encourage them and to 
increase their numbers. If 75,000 men could be obtained 
‘to recruit the forces at the front out of 200,000 men, it 
might fairly be assumed that out of 300,000 at least 
100,000 could be relied upon to offer themselves volun- 
tarily in the case of some future national emergency of 
an adequate kind. That the Volunteers could be raised 





so as to number 300,000, or even 400,000, men by a 
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sympathetic organisation of the force cannot, we think, be 
doubted. The Government, however, disdained to draw 
so simple a conclusion from such obvious premises. Their 
notion of the syllogism is quite different. Their logic 
runs as follows :-— 
‘When we were hard pressed for troops for the 
South African War the Volunteers were willing to 
provide us with 75,000 men. 
It is probable that we shall be hard pressed to get 
men at some future national emergency. 
Therefore we will do our best to reduce the numbers 
of the Volunteers, and so cut off the supply from 
which such men might be drawn.’ 


The thing sounds like midsummer madness, yet it is a 
fact, and not even an isolated fact. The Government 
have endorsed Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plan for applying the 
very same Mad-Tea-Party syllogism to the Militia :— 
‘The Militia sent more than 100,000 men oversea 
during the war. 
We must prepare for another war which may involve 
the sending of even greater numbers of men oversea. 
Therefore we will urge upon the nation the duty of 
abolishing the Militia.’ 

While such crack-brained logic as this holds sway in 
the Cabinet, we confess to finding it impossible to pay any 
very great attention to the speeches of the Prime Minister 
in regard to the Auxiliary Forces. We may, however, note 
one more strange inconsistency between Mr. Balfour’s 
actions and his words. If, as he tells us, the Volunteers 
are wanted to play their part in protecting these islands 
from invasion, how is it that he and his Government do 
nothing to render the Volunteers capable of taking their 
place in a field army? How is it that, except in one 
or two cases, and owing to the efforts of individual 
officers like Colonel Sturmey Cave, the Volunteers 
have no regimental transport? How is it that the 
Volunteers as a whole are not organised into real 
brigades and divisions with a proper Staff, and not 
merely organised on paper? How is it that Volunteer 
Field Artillery is discouraged as redundant? How is it, 
in fact, if they are wanted for purposes of home defence, 
that the Volunteers are not endowed with the organisa- 
tion which would make them efficient? In a word, if Mr. 
Balfour is going to ignore the functions of the Volunteers 
in acting as a school of arms and in providing a reservoir 
of trained men, and will only allow them the single 
function of helping to repel raids or invasions, how does 
he explain his failure to give them the organisation which 
is essential for the execution of that function ? 





THE PROBABILITIES OF REVOLUTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


T is most difficult, perhaps even impossible, to avoid 
exaggerating the probabilities of revolution in 
Russia, the Government is so wanting in both decision 
and intelligence, the discontent seems so widespread, and 
the disorders assume such terrifying forms. Rioting is 
not unknown in the better organised States of Europe, 
in Germany, or France, or Italy, or even the United 
Kingdom, but riots are localised. Rioters do not burn 
opponents or use hot oil as a weapon, and repression, 
even if troops are employed, is more restrained. ‘The men | 
of the West, moreover, rarely resort to assassination. 
Rioting in Poland, on the other hand, has many of the 
characteristics of civil war; there is social war in the 
Baltic Provinces; while in reading the accounts from | 
the Caucasus we seem to part altogether with the experi- 
ence of Europe, and to be in another and a fiercer world. 
The medley of races which inhabit that great division of 
the Empire—the Viceroyalty known as that of the 
Caucasus is equal in area to three-fourths of France— 
appear to be boiling with race hatred, the hatred of un- 





civilised insurgents, and the hatred which a century ago 
was often manifested by an oppressed proletariat. So 
fierce are the antipathies, so great is the courage—or the | 
despair—of all who have once broken loose from the | 
usual, that it seems as if the conflicting parties—Tartars, | 
Armenians, and workmen—were actuated by some lust | 
for destroying life and property, and that even the 
nilitary forces of the Monarchy, long supposed to be 





irresistible, were powerless to restore even the appearance 
of order. That they will restore it need not be doubted 
for only Governments now possess the resources necessary 
for effective battle. None of the insurgents, for example 
possess artillery ; and when a State, as long as it remaing 
a State, is once infuriated to the point of using that 
tesrible arm, blood may be poured out like water without 
much hope for the malcontents. No fury, not even that 
of fanatics such as the “ Tartars,” otherwise the Mussu}. 
mans, of the Caucasus are said to be, avails against modern 
shells, unless that fury burns, not at the outskirts of 
power, but at the centre. The struggle almost always 
ends in submission, the partial starvation of the 
insurgents, and a destruction of the conditions of 
prosperity which is sometimes felt for a generation. 
The scenes at Baku, and, we suspect, in several other 
districts less interesting to the Stock Exchanges of the 
world, have been most horrible; but we must not 
exaggerate their coercive effect upon the Government of 
Russia. Almost all the serious disorders which the rulers 
at St. Petersburg have to meet, and which, with a great 
army “marooned” for the time at Kharbin, begin to 
overtax the military means that they can spare from 
their primary duty of garrisoning the great cities and 
settled provinces, occur in parts of the half-subdued 
fringe of the true centre of Russian power, the huge 
plain without a hillock or a dialect, the dwellers on 
which are now eighty millions in number, and have 
for ages furnished the Czars with the means they 
have expended in perpetual expansion. If the peasants 
of that wide plain rise in insurrection, the Romanoffs 
must fly, or purchase submission by a redistribution of 
the land, and probably a reorganisation of the Army; but 
they have not risen yet, and it is evident from the attitude 
of the Government that it does not expect the rising. No 
doubt it shows symptoms of alarm—evident, for one 
thing, in the cantoning of Cossacks round Tsarskoé Selo— 
but it is still bemused by the long tradition of success; still 
reassured by its bureaucracy and its nobles, who must, one 
would think, understand their countrymen; still reliant 
on what we begin to fancy is a dream, the hold of the 
Church upon the people ; still confident that the movement, 
the upheaval which is not an earthquake, may prove but a 
temporary phenomenon. Andit may. Weall assume that 
it will not, because we are all confident that if similar 
phenomena appeared in any division of Western Europe 
revolution would be a certainty; but do we understand at all 
aceurately the thoughts which dominate the minds of those 
vast multitudes, who know, from the Western point of 
view, scarcely anything? They may be irritated instead 
of attracted by the violent movement among the outlying 
peoples whom they have spent centuries in conquering, 
may acutely fear that any change may break up “ Holy 
Russia.” It should not be forgotten that in the secret 
meeting of the peasant delegates outside Moscow they, 
while liberal in many respects, insisted that a Czar was an 
absolute necessity. It is by no means certain, though so 
many unconsciously assume it, that, in the event of collision 
between the Duma and the Czar, the representatives from 
the plain will not adhere to the Sovereign’s side. In any 
case, it is certain that the fringes of Russia, which are now 
the seats of active disaffection, can do very little to affect 
the central authority, except, indeed, worry it into fury. 
There are rumours of a coming revolt in Finland; but what, 
even if those rumours are well founded, can a population of 
two millions with an imperfect provision of arms do against 
a State like Russia? The Baltic Provinces are full of brave 
men, but they cannot create a modern army. The wisest 
men in Poland are warning the Poles that the time is not 
opportune for an insurrection, which might bring down 
on them not only Russia, but the irresistible German 
Army. As for the Caucasus, if the tribes were united, 
which they are not, they might, with the aid of their 
mountains and the desperate valour of their Mussul- 
man section, recover for a moment their independence; 
but they would be powerless outside their own 


‘boundary, and if Russia wished to retain them, as 


Russia would, they would be conquered again as they 
were in 1839. They will hardly produce a_ second 
Schamyl. The fringe provinces have not the slightest 
sympathy with each other, or any means of arranging 
for concerted action. They all, perhaps, desire self- 
government, and all think the central power weaker for 
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ite defeats; but those are not strong bonds. It is true 
that, if we may judge from the behaviour of the Reservists, 
the peasantry did not care whether Manchuria was lost or 
not; but then the peasantry had not for centuries been 
fighting for Manchuria. 

The truth is that until the Army expresses a will which 
jg not that of the Throne, or the peasants of Russia 
Proper begin to menace not the landlords but the 
Government, the Romanoffs are at least as strong as 
their opponents, probably much stronger. If their chief 
were a swiftly acting man, or a greater man in any 
way, the strength of the Government would speedily 
be patent to the world; and even the Czar’s character 
may be partially misread. He never altered his resolution 
to go on with the war until he was, so to speak, 
caught by the unexpected action of the Japanese in 
waiving their indemnity. Neither of that essential detail, 
nor of the tone of the Russian Army, nor of the wishes of 
the real Russian people, does the world as yet know 
enough to justify the over-confident anticipations that 
we hear on all sides. It is reported every now and 
then that this or that regiment has shown symptoms of 
disaffection; but whenever their services are required 
the regiments obey the Czar’s orders as if they were 
the most contented troops in the world, always obeying, 
to begin with, the order which shifts them from the 
scene of their reported discontent to some less pleasant 
cantonment. Similarly it is reported at intervals that in 
this or that district of Russia the peasantry have attacked 
and plundered the chateaux; but, as a rule, immediately 
after “order is restored,” or when it is not the little 
“revolt” is treated as something which is ominous or 
disagreeable, but which does not affect the Government. 
The anger expressed on these occasions is not anger with 
the Czar. There are no leaders of the popular movement ; 
there is no clear proof, so far as the peasantry are con- 
cerned, to what definite end it is directed; there is, in 
fact, nothing but a series cf disconnected incidents which 
raise a presumption that there is much floating dis- 
content in Russia, which in places reveals itself in 
disaffection, and which on the outskirts of the Empire 
occasionally paralyses authority by outbursts of horrible 
violence. or all that appears certain, the conflict 
between the central power and its opponents may end 
in an explosion, but is quite as likely to result in a long 
and dreary contest lasting years, perhaps only to be 
ended by the emergence of a Sovereign, or a Sovereign’s 
Vizier, who knows precisely the limits of concession which 
will leave the Empire strong, and himself as its entirely 
trusted head. That happened in Austria, and it may 
happen in Russia too. The riots, and strikes, and 
insurrections which occur in the outlying provinces or 
States on the fringe of Russia, and which just now so 
absorb the attention of observers, will, so far as we can 
judge, have but little effect upon the total result. The 
Revolution, if it comes, will not come from movements so 
isolated, and so little calculated to call forth any genuine 
sympathy either in Russia or outside. 





THE PROGRESS OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


 & is quite possible, and not improbable, that within ten 
years all the great States of the Continent may be 
arranging their legislation through Parliaments elected by 
universal suffrage. France and the German Empire do 
this already, Bismarck having perceived, or, it may be, 
fancied, that a franchise which includes all grown men 
would be more amenable to Imperial authority than any 
franchise more likely to be guided by those whom the 
Russians call “ the intellectuals,” or by that great middle 
class which in Great Britain was found to be the one 
most devoted to liberty. In Hungary the same experi- 
ment seems assured of a trial, for though the nobles 
of Austria Proper have persuaded the King to delay his 
final sanction to such a risk, Francis Joseph must have 
given Baron Fejervary an ad interim permission to intro- 
duce his project; and its introduction has evoked a burst 
of national enthusiasm which makes it almost certain 
that it will be the plan ultimately adopted to produce 
harmony at Budapest. The Magyars themselves are 
divided as to its merits, but all the remaining races 
in the kingdom, who together constitute a majority, are 
eager for its adoption. In Russia, as our readers know, 





the reformers are unanimous in insisting on this change as 
a necessity if the power of the Throne is to be limited ; 
while the Court, it is evident, though it still hesitates to 
create any real Parliament, is moved in the same direction 
by its impression that the peasantry is the only class 
which can be trusted to support the Throne. In the body 
of the people of any nation outside the United Kingdom, 
where the householders regard themselves, not without 
justice, as the mainstay of the social system, and where the 
contest to be waged is not one against the Crown, the 
enthusiasm for universal suffrage is perfectly intelligible. 
In France it is the natural expression of the passion for 
equality. In Germany and Austria, as the Russian Liberal 
leaders are constantly repeating, it is the only sufficient 
protection against the enormous force which it is still 
necessary to leave in the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment. The vote of a Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage has something of the moral and imaginative 
weight of a plebiscitum, which, however philosophers may 
deride it, is felt whenever it is consulted to have, for the 
time at all events, irresistible momentum. It is the whole 
people which speaks to the Sovereign, and even in despotic 
Monarchies the Sovereigns are inclined to acknowledge that 
the entire people, when acting together, has equal rights 
with their own. They themselves in theory are but its 
mouthpieces. Moreover, it seems certain that ruling men, 
and more especially Sovereigns, fear and dislike the 
“people ” much less than they fear and dislike selected 
classes. They think they can more easily persuade the 
masses. They recognise their strong tendency to be led 
by individuals, especially individuals to whose authority 
they are accustomed, and besides—for we must do them 
justice—they are conscious of a moral bond with the 
whole proletariat which in theory they seldom deny. It 
may not be true, as cynics say, that a King sees no differ- 
ence between the rich man in his counting-house and “the 
man in the street”; but it is true that he recognises an 
equal moral obligation towards the latter. Even Oriental 
despots have been known to acknowledge their obligation 
to the body of the peasantry, and to plead their welfare 
as an excuse for savage severity towards the officials who 
intercept, and, as it were, break, their own direct authority. 
At all events, though the absolute Monarchs dread and 
detest Parliaments, they do not betray any special appre- 
hension of wide as against restricted suffrage. George III. 
was quite pleased to be told by Pitt that he had learned 
to look beyond the restricted suffrage of his day to the 
body of the people. So far as can be perceived, the fight 
against the wide franchise will not be severe, while the 
force in its favour, as against all other franchises, is that 
of a rushing stream. 

Should the political drift in the European world be 
found to move in this direction, it would probably produce 
one notable change in the great objects of political action. 
No man of observation can be blind to the fact that at the 
present time the first object of the masses, at least if they 
are white, is to increase their own share of the general 
allowance of comfort. They are conscious, or anyhow 
think they are conscious, that they obtain too little of the 
wealth which their labour in great part produces. For 
though they exaggerate the importance of the fact that 
without them labour could not exist, or profit either, still 
the brain which directs does obtain in the general dis- 
tribution a very large reward. What is called Socialism, 
the believers in which in Germany already send eighty- 
three Members to the Imperial Parliament, and in 
France an even larger proportion, is nothing but a 
crude expression of this idea. The majority of so-called 
“ Socialists ” are not seeking any Utopia, but more wages, 
better houses, shorter hours, and above all, more security 
against being thrown in the street by what in Russia they 
call “administrative decree.” It is this tendency of 
the modern mind among the workers, rather than any 
change in politics, to which universal suffrage will give 
force, and to which the Kings have very little objection. 
It does not hurt them. Most of them probably wish, as 
Henri IV. wished, that “every peasant had a fowl in the 
pot,” feeling that if he had their own grandeur and 
security would be thereby augmented. Positive hunger, 
or the kind of desolation with which the King of Italy 
is now contending in Calabria, moves the “ common 
humanity” in them as no misgovernment through over- 
much interference, or any of the other usual complaints, 
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does. William II. would try to remedy a famine among 
the Hereros with an energy which the misery produced by 
the thousand-and-one statutes with which his agents have 
loaded his dark subjects in Western Africa would never 
inspire. Whether this movement can succeed to the 
full, or whether the difficulty of finding enough to 
go round is a final obstacle, remains uncertain; but 
the tendency of universal suffrage will, we conceive, 
undoubtedly be towards plans of wider distribution ; not, 
we think, in the violent way which even Macaulay deemed 
possible, but by the application of the force of the State to 
ameliorate the conditions of working life. "We can see the 
whole process in operation in Australia and New Zealand, 
where the old gospel of our own Chartists—*“ Hight hours’ 
work, Eight hours’ play, Eight hours’ sleep, And eight 
shillings a day ”—is openly recognised as an object which 
Parliaments should seek. It is not so dangerous an 
object as it is sometimes described to be, for neither 
Parliament nor despot can get more hay out.of a field 
than there is. grass in it. The capitalist is still the 
necessary man, and has only to strike to get his full share; 
but that universal suffrage will ultimately be found a 
strong factor in the eternal struggle between Capital and 
Labour we have no doubt whatever. Look how State after 
State which has accepted that franchise adopts the difficult, 
and, it may be, dangerous, palliative of treating labour as 
service to the State, and granting pensions for old age. 
Socialism will never succeed, for the individual prefers 
himself to his neighbour; but the Socialism of the 
Continent, which is a demand for more comfort for the 
many, gains with universal suffrage a new and stronger 
chance. 





THE BRIDGING OF THE ZAMBESI. 


EDNESDAY’S newspapers contained a telegram 
which should captivate the imagination of all who 

are conscious of the romance of pioneering. ‘The visit of 
the British Association to the Victoria Falls was made 
memorable by the opening of the new railway bridge 
across the Zambesi by the President, Professor Darwin. 
No distinguished scientist has ever had entrusted to him 
a more fascinating task, and we can well understand the 
kindly envy of Lord Grey’s telegram of congratulation. 
The first stage in the wildest fairy-tale of modern Empire- 
making has been completed. Seventeen hundred miles 
from Cape Town, at the end of the slender single-line 
railway, comes this great bridge across the fourth 
mightiest river in Africa, and within sight and sound 
of one of the chief wonders of the world. The wish 
of Mr. Rhodes has been achieved, and the spray 
from the Falls will be around the carriages as the 
train crosses. When, thirty years ago, Livingstone, the 
discoverer and namer of the Falls, lay dying in the wilder- 
ness, he could not have guessed what would be the issue 
of his work. At that time there was no railway, and the 
trek from the Cape was made dangerous by hostile tribes, 
by wild beasts, and by long waterless stages. A man who 
wished to reach the Zambesi had to take his life in his 
hands and isolate himself for long from the world. The 
Matabele dominated what is now Rhodesia, and British 
South Africa was confined to the coast Colonies. History 
has moved fast in these thirty years. It has seen two 
strong Dutch Republics created and destroyed, the Mata- 
bele conquered in bloodthirsty wars, and the frontier 
extended to the Zambesi and far beyond. It has seen 
what was then desert become the home of great industrial 
communities, and railways interlaced in a network across 
the wilds. And it has seen the coming and going of a great 
dreamer, who saw in imagination a line running from 
Table Bay to the mouth of the Nile, and the untrodden wilds 
of Central Africa not only brought under the British flag, 
but administered and developed and settled by British 
methods. Whatever be our judgment of the policy, we 
can at least say of the dreamer that, in Thoreau’s words, 
“he walked steadfastly in the direction of his dreams.” 
He lived to see the hinterland of South Africa brought 
under the flag, and his railway led to Lobengula’s capital. 
And now, three years after his death, it has reached the 
great river, and is beginning its mysterious journey to the 
Lakes. The Victoria Falls, which were ten years ago a 
traveller’s tale, are now visited yearly by hundreds, and 


Rain Forest, Danger Point, the great forty-mile Cafio 
are rapidly becoming household names even among _ 
travelled folk, and now we have a Scientific Association 
visiting them in comfort, and learned men reading papers 
on their marvels. The rush of waters is about to be 
harnessed to provide power for industries many hundreds’ 
of miles distant, and in time, no doubt, when the Zambesi 
Valley is made more wholesome to live in, this unequalled 
supply of force will be utilised by industries on the spot 
Dreams in continents do not often come true quickly, ut: 
those of the pioneer who sleeps in the Matoppos have been 
granted a speedier fulfilment than he dared hope for. 


Few people, we suppose, believe in the Cape-to-Cairo 
line in its common definition. It is unlikely, to say the 
least, that any through traffic for passengers or goods will 
ever compete with the routes by sea. It is doubtful if 
Mr. Rhodes himself ever thus interpreted his policy, 
“Every one supposes,” he once wrote, “ that the railway 
is being built with the only object that a human being 
may be able to get in at Cairo and get out at Cape 
Town. This is, of course, ridiculous. The object is to 
cut Africa through the centre, and the railway wil] 
pick up trade all along the route. The junctions to 
the East and West Coasts, which will occur in the 
future, will be outlets for the traffic obtained along the 
route of the line as it passes through the centre of 
Africa.” This is at least a conceivable scheme. We 
can forecast the day, without too wild a flight of 
fancy, when there will be reasonably effective communica- 
tion from Cairo to the Cape. At present it is possible to 
go by rail to Khartoum, and thence by comfortable steam- 
boats to Gondokoro. In time, no doubt, the service will 
be continued in some form or other to Lake Victoria, 
or possibly, by means of Lake Albert, to Lake Albert 


railway runs from Albert Edward to Tanganyika through 
what is almost the most inaccessible part of Central 
Africa. But with a steamer service on Tanganyika, 
and the Cape-to-Cairo Railway extended to the south 
end of that lake, the rest of the route to the South 
will be clear. The valuable part of Mr. Rhodes’s ideal 
was its insistence upon the fact which his whole career 
bore witness to,—the geographical unity of Africa and 
the solidarity of all African problems. To Britain, as 
by far the largest of African landowners, the lesson 
has a special application; and since in all likelihood 
we have reached in Africa the limits of our terri- 
torial expansion, Mr. Rhodes’s constant insistence upon 
methods of development is a most valuable example. 
To him territory meant nothing unless it could be settled 
and civilised, its wealth elicited, and its people made 
prosperous. The economic aspect was always the dominant 
one in his schemes. Hence the great line to the North 
will succeed and will be extended so far only as it can be 
made economically profitable. There is every reason to 
believe that in time it may reach Tanganyika, for the land 
between that lake and the Victoria Falls is not only highly 
mineralised, but contains tracts of upland country which 
are well suited both for agriculture and pasturage. The 
Tanganyika Concessions contain, it is believed, some of the 
richest copper ore in the world, and there are numerous 
gold properties north of the river which only await trans- 
port und labour to be developed. In the little-known 
wilds of North-East and North-West Rhodesia there is 
every chance of new producing-grounds for rubber, for 
cotton, and for tobacco, which may make it advisable to 
bring the railway near them. For in railway enterprise it 
is often wise, provided the wealth is there, to take long 
views, and to build lines not only to carry the products of 
existing activities, but to create new ones. 

Granted the wealth of the region north of the Zambesi, 
the success of the continuation of the railway depends in 
the next place upon the branch lines to the coast. All 


in the great central trough, which may be joined some day 
by a through route of communication. The line from 
Mombasa to Port Florence, on Lake Victoria, is one 
instance; that from Suakim to Berber is another; and 
there will be lines in the future from German East Africa 
to Nyassa and Tanganyika, and possibly through the 
Congo State to the latter lake. These are the real taps 
of Equatorial Africa, for the distance in each from the 





the Mosi oa ‘l'unya, the “ smoke that sounds,” is nearly as 
familiar by name to the British public as Niagara. The 





sea is comparatively short, and the trunk line in the 


Edward. It will be a long day, we imagine, before a.- 





through Africa such lines are being projected to railheads - 
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centre will be a mere linking of railheads. The extension’ 
northwards of the Cape-to-Cairo line seems to us to depend 

ly on the feasibility of the railway which is at present 
under construction from Lobita Bay, in Angola, to the 
Tanganyika Copper Concessions, which it is intended to 
join up with the line from the Falls. It is a huge scheme, 
and to one personally unacquainted with the country a 
most formidable one, for the distance from the sea cannot 
be less than one thousand miles, and a large part of 
Portuguese West Africa, which it must penetrate, is 
desert. It is possible that the enterprise will be like the 
Panama Canal, and show a fair record of unsuccessful 
attempts ; but we believe that in time it must succeed, for 
its advantages are obviously very great. If the Transvaal 
becomes a rich Colony, and if the hinterland of Rhodesia 
is worth development, the circuitous route from Europe 
by Cape Town cannot be maintained, and the journey by 
the East Coast to Beira or Delagoa Bay involves too 
lengthy a sea-voyage. Steamers from England by the 
West Coast lines would reach Lobita Bay five or six days 
sooner than Cape Town, and this would bring Johannes- 
burg several days nearer Europe, and North Rhodesia 
several weeks. Instead of being a remote hinterland, the 
trans-Zambesi territories would lie on the main line, and 
their development would become a certainty. Such a 
future is still, of course, in the realms of speculation, but 
it is permissible, now that the Zambesi has been bridged, 
to remind ourselves that one dream has become a reality, 
and that Africa has not lost her traditional power of 
startling the world. 








THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
HE Epistle to the Romans is associated in the minds 
of the religious public with all the most distinctively 
Calvinistic doctrines: the echeme of salvation, justification 
by faith, predestination, free grace, &e. We do not emphasise 
these great dogmas nowadays. With the cruder expressionsof 
them we are wholly out of sympathy. Must we, therefore, be 
out of sympathy with St. Paul, who foreshadowed them? It 
depends greatly upon the spirit in which we take the Epistle. 
If it is a cold dogmatic treatise, a pamphlet to be read by all 
who would be orthodox that they may find out the various 
items of prescribed belief, then it makes no appeal to liberal 
Christians of to-day. They must sadly disregard it, as one of 
the first great attempts to substitute a body of metaphysical 
doctrine for the original teaching of Christ. But if we think 
of the Epistle as it was written, apart from volumes of com- 
mentary and apart from the controversial struggles which 
have raged round almost every sentence—if we read it with 
an open mind, not feeling bound to agree with every word, 
and therefore not in perpetual temptation of wresting every 
word into conformity with that with which we can ayree—we 
shall find it is not a cold treatise at all. 

It is something far more like a hortatory confession than a 
theological analysis. Often the writer breaks into passages 
of passionate self-revelation, full of emotion, full of individual 
feeling. St. Paul is a prophet rather than a logician. He has 
the prophet’s instinct to lay bare the inspirations of his 
heart, not the logician’s instinct to classify the conclusions 
of his head. Necessity is upon him ta preach and to impart 
experience, but it is a different necessity from that which 
constrains a man to unfold his philosophy to his students. 
The Word of the Lord has come to him, so he testifjes 
to the world and argues with himself. The logical out- 
come of his arguments he boldly shirks, if such a juxta- 
position of words is permissible. He refuses to have his 
suggestions rounded. off into dogmas, but stands always in 
the attitude of one who sees in part, realising that perfect 
knowledge has not been vouchsafed. He has, however, a 
great deal more courage than the men of to-day. Because he 
sees only in part he will not declare that he cannot see at all. 
He states definitely what seem to him to be spiritual realities, 
but he refuses to draw from them the purely intellectual 
deductions towards which they point. His followers have 
insisted that he should be intellectually consistent, and have 
not been content to find him religiously sincere. St. Pau] 
was ready to sacrifice strict reasoning in matters of religion 
to the assertions of bis natural moral sense. His followers 
have often made an exactly opposite sacrifice. “Could we 
be content,” says Jowett, “to rest our belief upon fact and 


experience, theology would no longer be at variance with 
religion.” It is with the facts and experiences of the spiritual 
life that St. Paul deals. He sees around him a decadent 
world, the outcome, however, of a very high civilisation, a 
world which does ill, yet, as its literature amply testifies, 
knows better. 

As he was a Jew born and bred in the spiritual and historical 
traditions of Judaism, the thought of a Fall is ever in his mind- 
Without and within he sees its evidence. - In the beginning— 
to him the early history of the world is the early history of 
the Jews—there was in all men a knowledge of God, “for 
God hath shewed it unto them”; but “when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.” They lost their power of spiritual conception, 
and “changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image. ..... And even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” 
Unwillingness became impotence. Within he sees the same 
drama. He is conscious himself of bonds which hamper the 
freedom of his spiritual nature. He has an admiration for 
all that is good, but he cannot do it. With the best will in 
the world, he cannot act as he would like. “O wretched 
man that Iam!” he cries, “ who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” In the knowledge of Christ he hails 
deliverance for the individual and for the world. His death, 
as the supreme act of self-sacrifice, fires his Jewish soul. 
He sees in it the consummation of the sacrificial law. The 
logical conclusion of his thought would be, no doubt, some- 
thing very like the crude doctrine of the Atonement,—the 
appeasement, that is, by means of a victim of a Creator at 
enmity with His creatures. But St. Paul does not draw this 
conclusion. It is clear from his other writings that his view 
is mystical, and not dogmatic. ‘God was in Christ,” he says 
to the Corinthians, “reconciling the world unto himself:” 
The sacrificial metaphor fills his mind; the idea of sacrifice is 
an integral part of his religious conception; but he does not 
perfect his theory so as to make it derogatory to God, but 
asserts the everlasting “forbearance” of the Almighty, and, 
turning away from argument, takes refuge in inspired religion, 
declaring that “the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost.” In Christ he perceives the heritage of 
the Spirit, and in the fact of His existence the hope of man’s 
salvation, the possibility that he may become w “ joint heir” 
with Christ. 

When St. Paul speaks of justification a deep personal 
emotion shows through every sentence that he writes. He is 
certain that human nature has a tendency to sin. With the 
knowledge of law the sense of sin is intensified. When the 
latter becomes intolerable the sense of forgiveness is born. 
By this last experience the reader sees that St. Paul has been 
himself transported. It has enabled him, if we may be 
allowed the expression, to laugh at the dark record of his 
conscience, which included the shedding of innocent blood. 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” he asks. His 
knowledge of God is, he feels, the direct outcome of 
his sins. 

The first article of St. Paul’s creed is not a declaration 
of faith, but its implication in a prayer for pardon. The 
grace he has obtained is, he recognises, something which he 
has not deserved and could not have deserved, something 
absolutely free which many men of greater desert have gone 
without. It comes, he thinks, out of the knowledge of God's 
goodness revealed in Christ. What he (Paul) has done and 
what he may do have no power to modify that goodness, “I 
am persuaded,” he says, “that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God.” “Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin,” he exclaims; and 
this blessing he believes comes upon those who have not always 
kept the letter of the law ; comes, indeed, upon those who have 
never known the law, upon those even who have wilfully dis- 
obeyed a more primitive law which is within, upon those, in 
fact, who, failing at every turn, yet, like Abraham, hoping 
against hope, have been set right with God through 
forgiveness. ‘‘ Where is boasting then? It is excluded.” 
Salvation is a matter of election, of calling, a matter of the 
will of God, ‘and consequently inevitable, a matter of eternat 








predestination. Yet all the while St. Paul is testifying 
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and throwing the light of his spiritual experience upon the 
religious and political situation of his race there are passing 
through his mind the logical objections to his own words, and 
he boldly rejects logic in favour of intuition. In the rejection 
of Christianity by the Jews the Apostle sees something 
Providential. Their rejection of the Gospel was the imme- 
diate cause of its being preached to the Gentiles. All the 
same, St. Paul is convinced that they were responsible for 
that rejection, and were not made to “stumble that they 
should fall.” Shall we do evil that good may come? 
he asks on another occasion. Some men, he admits, have 
gathered that conclusion from his words. Such a doctrine 
offends the natural conscience. He will not consider it. 
As to those who preach it, their “ damnation is just.” Is 
God unrighteous or unjust ? He has no answer but “God 
forbid!” Onno account must his hearers think that he means 
that. He will not have his facts forcedinto atheory. Again, 
it occurs to him, is it possible to reconcile the truth that 
man is created sinful with the truth that he is justly 
visited with remorse? “Why doth he yet find fault? for 
who hath resisted his will?’ he demands. This time he 
breaks into passionate, and to the modern mind unsympathetic, 
assertions of the futility of such reasoning. “O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God?” A still more dangerous 
application of his words suggests itself to his mind, Is it 
necessary for those who live not under the law, but accept the 
grace of an all-merciful God, to live the strict life prescribed 
byconscience? St. Paul can only answer that that intellectual 
conclusion must again be avoided. It is necessary. The 
man freed from the law must make himself the slave of 
righteousness. 

St. Paul’s writings are as full of apparent paradoxes as 
sometimes seems the Sermon on the Mount. Religion 
has its source in sudden gusts of inspiration, in momen- 
tary contacts between the mind of God and the mind 
of man. It is a, matter of revelation, not of arithmetic. 
It is not anything which can be puzzled out by rule. All 
St. Paul’s teaching, both ethical and doctrinal, from the 
Incarnation, which no man can explain, to the injunction 
to “overcome evil with good,” which, if it were not proved 
possible in practice, would seem the wildest of dreams, is con- 
tained in germ in the greatest of his parodoxes. “ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is 
God which worketh in you.” Herein lies the secret of 
Christian humility, and also of that dignity and value with 
which Christianity alone endows the individual. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF STYLE. 

T may very well be the fact that certain of Poe’s critics 

are wrong in considering his essay on “The Philosophy 
of Composition” to be not the least imaginative of his 
writings. It may be that he really did believe that “no 
one point” in the composition of “The Raven” is “ referable 
either to accident or to intuition,—that the work proceeded, 
step by step, to its completion with the precision and com- 
pleteness of a mathematical problem.” But his “ Philosophy 
of Composition” is possibly not the less attractive because 
it is difficult to think of “The Raven” as a piece of sheer 
carpentry, or a completed mathematical problem. Poe asked 
his readers to consider sundry questions with him, and to 
try to see whether there were not answers just as certain as 
the answer to the question, “ Why must the angles in a 
triangle always equal two right angles?” Without doubt 
he discovered some of the answers, even if not all the 
problems were worth propounding; possibly it was he who 
first suggested one of the questions to a wondering mind 
which certainly owed much to Poe’s inspiration,—that of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Stevenson, at all events, tackled something very like the 
problem of “The Philosophy of Composition” in an essay 
printed in the Contemporary Review in 1885, and now in- 
corporated with some other work in a book entitled “ Essays 
in the Art of Writing” which has just been published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus (6s.) The essay is written “On 
Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature,” and opens 
with a sentence which echoes Poe resonantly enough :— 
“There is nothing more disenchanting to man than to be 
chown the springs and mechanism of any art. All our arts 
and occupations lie wholly on the surface ; it is on the surface 


| 
that we perceive their beauty, fitness, and significance: and 
to pry below is to be appalled by their emptiness and shocked 
by the coarseness of the strings and pulleys.” He does, how. 
ever, set out debonairly towards disenchantment ; he begins 
the “most distasteful business” by “taking down the 
picture on the wall and looking at the back,” and he 
discovers four leading ideas, four principles, which he con- 
ceives to be immanent in the art of literature. First 
comes the choice of words. “The sister arts enjoy the 
use of a plastic and ductile material, like the modeller’s 
clay; Literature alone is condemned to work in mosaic with 
finite and quite rigid words.” Next comes the web on which 
the pattern of words is to be woven; the one rule being “to 
be infinitely various; to interest, to disappoint, to surprise, 
and yet still to gratify; to be ever changing, as it were, the 
stitch, and yet still to give the effect of an ingenious neat. 
ness.” Third comes “the rhythm of the phrase,” and here he 
is brought to consider the difference of the rhythms of prose 
and verse, which leads him easily to the fourth underlying 
principle, the “contents of the phrase.” This is the chief 
part, the kernel of the essay. It is the gospel of sound 
analysed down to the component letters of the verses. For 
the great thing, after all—almost the greatest thing, he seems 
as if he would like to declare, if he did not know it to be 
untrue—is sound. “It used to be a piece of good advice to 
all young writers to avoid alliteration”; and the advice was 
good “in so far as it prevented daubing. None the less for 
that, was it abominable nonsense...... The beauty of the 
contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends implicitly upon 
alliteration and upon assonance. The vowel demands to be 
repeated; the consonant demands to be repeated; and both 
cry aloud to be perpetually varied.” And so he sets out to 
read over passage after pussage which has re-echoed in his 
brain, following the adventures of particular letters, and 
meeting in his favourite passages, more often than in others, 
one favourite combination, to which he waves and beckons 
with peculiar pleasure. 

First of the half-dozen passages which he reads over comes 
that which most of us, perhaps, would have chosen from 
Milton’s prose:—“I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out, and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.’”’ It is the consonants which catch his ear. ‘“ Down to 
‘virtue,’ the current S and R are both announced and 
repeated unobtrusively, and by way of a grace-note that 
almost inseparable PVF is given entire. The next phrase 
is a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both S and R still 
audible, and B given as the last fulfilment of PVF.” So he 
goes on to select and group, “ first S coming to the front, and 
then R”; in the concluding phrase “all these favourite 
letters ...... are discarded at a blow and in a bundle, 
and to make the break more obvious, every word ends with a 
dental.” It is in the “peculiar dignity” of the first clause, 
and “this hammerstroke of the last,” that Stevenson finds 
the charm of the sentence. His next quotation is from 
Coleridge, and he analyses the predominant sounds of the 
lines at the side, thus :— 


“Tn Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure dome decree, (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man, (KANLSR) 


Down to a sunless sea.” (NDLS) 
Here, again, he finds in the third line F and V—“a 
harmony even in themselves, even when shorn of their 
comrade P”—contrasted to his great admiration. After 
Coleridge come three passages from Shakespeare, of which 
perhaps the most striking is from Troilus and Cressida, 
analysed in this way :— 

“ But in the wind and tempest of her frown W.P.V*.F.st.ow. 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan W.P.F.st.ow.L. 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away ; W.P.F.L. 

And what hath mass and matter by itself W.F.L.M.A. 

Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.” V.L.M. 
That is, of course, PVF with side-currents and undertones, 
He hears the same dominant chord in the first page he picks 
in Macaulay :—‘ The violence of revolutions is generally pro- 
portioned to the degree of the maladministration which has 
produced them. It is therefore not strange that the govern- 
ment of Scotland, having been during many years more 








corrupt than the government of England, should have fallen 
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with a far heavier ruin. The movement against the last 
king of the house of Stuart was in England conservative, in 
Scotland destructive. The English complained not of the 
law, but of the violation of the law.” This, he cries with 
evident welcome, is “plain sailing enough; it was our old 
friend PVF, floated by all the liquids in a body.” He turns 
over page after page of the same writer, and cannot get 
away from “PVF with his attendant liquids.” Is it the 
fault of the English language? he asks; is it an instrument 
of one string? No; but Macaulay is “an incomparable 
dauber.” 

Is that the truth, or is there really something in this PVF 
theory, something inherently noble in the conjunction of 
those consonants? It might be amusing, though it would 
take time, to run through fifty favourite passages to find out; 
one begins at random, in a contradictory mood anxious to 
dispel the theory, with the predominant, hollow throb of M 
and N in a stanza from “The Hymn on the Nativity” :— 

“The oracles are dumb. 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving.” 
With the best will in the world, there is no escaping the three 
letters there. But it is at this point in Stevenson’s essay, 
when he has determined, or seems to have determined, that 
the combination PVF is necessary, or almost necessary, to 
nobility of sound, that another question demands an answer. 
Why did he not carry the essay further? Why could he not 
have gone on, and done for the vowels what he has done 
for the consonants? ‘True, he has a little to say about open 
and flat A’s; but how did he keep his fancy away from the 
other vowels? Why was he not fascinated with the psychology 
of the O’s and I’s and E’s? Surely there must have crowded 
passages into his brain in which the consonants only turn 
and swim in the surge of the vowels. He begins with the 
first six lines of “ Kubla Khan.” How could he keep back 
from the magic of those other three— 
“ A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover ”— 
and from guessing at the compelling powers of reiterated 
A’s and O’sP Or he might have taken a passage resonant 
with the clash and ring of armour, such as Scott’s opening to 
the “ Lay” :— 
“Ten of them were sheathed in steel, _ 
With belted swords, and spur on heel, 
They quitted not their armour bright 
Neither by day nor yet by night ..... 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine.through the helmet barred.” 
Or if, instead of the sliver of grating steel which hisses out 
of all those long E’s, he had wanted to determine the quality 
of sound of recurrent I’s, what would he have written of the 
second stanza of one of Henley’s finest poems (“Or ever the 
knightly years were gone)” P— 
“T saw, I took, I cast you by, 
I bent and broke your pride. 
You loved me well, or I heard them lie, 
But your longing was denied. 
Surely I knew that by and by 
You cursed your gods and died.” 
It irresistibly recalls Hira Singh’s pronouncement on “The 
Man Who Was,’—‘ That man is no Afghan, for they weep 
Ai! Ai!” But the quicker the resonant lines crowd to the 
mind, the deeper the wish becomes that Stevenson had in- 
cluded other passages for analysis of sound in his too short 
essay. There is that marvellous sentence in De Quincey’s 
“Dream-Vision of the Infinite” :—‘Then the angel threw 
up his glorious hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, 
‘End is there none to the Universe of God? Lo! also 
there is no beginning.” Did De Quincey realise that he set 
down there, almost in the same order, all the sounds and 
rhythms of the greatest of all doxologies? ‘Therefore with 
angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify Thy glorious name, evermore praising Thee and 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and Earth 


note” of Stevenson’s favourite PVF. But does not the main 
effect here, as in De Quincey’s lines, come from the great 
open vowels of worship and prayer? The arrangement of 
consonants, surely, is a lighter, smaller matter than the 
majesty of that splendid music. Stevenson himself realised 
that when he set the dirge of a reverberating sea in the lines 
he wrote for his own tomb :— 
“ Here he lies where he longed to be; 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 





CHEAP VENISON. 

HE City of London, certainly since the early eighteenth 
century, has keen the chief patron of venison for 
the table. As early as 1740 it was being sent up from 
Suffolk as a business transaction, to be sold at what were 
then called “cook shops,” but which represented the high- 
class restaurants of to-day. Now, according to a con- 
temporary, though the City still likes venison, it has a 
chance to buy it for very little money. Some of the cheap 
restaurants sell a plate of venison for sixpence, and outside 
is hung up the carcase of a deer, just as turtles used to be 

placed, labelled “ Soup To-morrow,” in the windows! 

It is a particularly good year for Scotch venison, though 
the supply from English parks has declined. But whole 
carcases of red deer can be bought for 4d. or 43d. per pound, 
and fallow bucks at 5d. per pound. Haunches, which formerly 
cost from 25s. to 30s., can be bought for from 7s. 6d. to 15s., 
and the fore-quarter of venison for sometimes as little as 14d. 
per pound. Buck venison and stag venison—.e., that of the 
fallow deer and the red deer—are in season in August and 
September. Some stags are shot in early October; but the 
latter is rather late even for Scotland, for the stags are 
“roaring” then and beginning to be out of condition, while 
in English parks October is too late altogether. On the 
other hand, hind venison and doe venison are in season at 
Christmas and in January, as, by a curious natural provision, 
though the pairing season is early in the autumn, the hinds 
and does continue to lay on fat and to improve in condition 
when the stags are worthless. Hind-shooting in the snows of 
December is, therefore, not the wasteful destruction which some 
people infer it to be. The herds aire reduced in forests which 
are overstocked, and excellent meat is also obtainable. It is 
highly probable that before long roe venison will come into 
the market in sufficient quantities for those who care to 
take a little trouble to obtain this addition to the table. 
On the Continent it is almost as common as hare is here, 
perhaps more so now that the Ground Game Act is passed, 
and hares have vanished where they once were plentiful. 
The afforesting of Scotland has led to a great increase 
in these little deer; but for some reason the venison is 
seldom, almost never, seen in London, and its appearance, 
well cooked, at a dinner, disguised under a French name, 
usually causes a pleasant surprise. Lately roe deer have 
very greatly increased in Dorsetshire, so much so that 
a principal item in the education of one of the local 
packs of foxhounds is the time spent in breaking them 
off the scent of deer; otherwise they would hunt nothing 
else. They have even spread into some of their ancient 
haunts inside the border of Devon, on the Blackdown Hills. 
On at least one estate they are now shot when the covers 
are driven for pheasants, and in spite of that they increase 
rapidly. They damage young plantations, but in old woods 
and on fern- and gorse-covered hilltops and glens they do no 
harm whatever. In old woods they are a real addition to the 
game produced, even if the question of their introduction be 
limited to that aspect. The quality and flavour of the flesh 
of deer vary much according to the pastures on which it 
has fed. It is-very necessary that it should be fat; and in 
this respect English park venison, fed often on rich pastures, 
is usually much better than Scotch. On the other hand, the 
fine sweet pasture of the mountains in early autumn is thought 
to give a flavour not otherwise obtainable, as it does to 
mountain mutton. Some parks combine both rich pasture 
and wild plants. Such is the famous park of Thoresby, in 
Sherwood Forest, where some six hundred fallow deer and ‘a 
number of red deer graze on a domain of two thousand acres. 





are full of thy glory: Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High !” 
In that passage there is certainly more than a “grace-' 


This park produces venison of very exceptional quality and 
flavour, which is attributed to the quantity of wild thyme 
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growing there. But it would be difficult to find better red 
deer venison than that of the ancient park of Helmingham, 
in Suffolk, which, though on heavy loam, and in parts 
almost on clay, belongs to a district producing beef, poultry, 
and venison of a very special quality, though the mutton 
is quite the reverse, sheep flourishing much better on the 
light soils. 


It is sometimes forgotten that in a vast area of Europe, 
and much more of Northern Asia, venison is the normal food 
of the population, taking the place of beef and mutton further 
south. The flocks and herds of the Lapps, Samoyeds, and 
Ostiaks, practically of the whole of the original inhabitants of 
the frozen rim of all the Old World, are reindeer, and nothing 
but reindeer. In Lapland the tame herds outnumber the 
wild ones so as ‘o make the proportion of the latter 
insignificant. Wi'‘ reindeer venison was once a great object 
of trading adventure from Norway, till the herds in the far 
North and on the islands were depleted. But the consumption 
of tame reindeer venison in the North is enormous all the 
way from Lapland to Kamchatka. The only form in which 
the reindeer meat finds its way to this country is in that 
of smoked reindeer tongues. The consumption of this 
delicacy is large in England ; but in Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, and Siberia, where it forms one of the regular 
hors d’ceuvre which are consumed with neat brandy or 
other spirits before every entertainment, whether dinner or 
supper, the number of reindeer tongues eaten must amount 
to tens of thousands. Each tongue represents the con- 
sumption of a whole carcase of reindeer flesh elsewhere. 
In the New World, where these deer, under the name of 
caribou, are still more numerous than in the Old, they are 
the main food of the Northern Indians at certain seasons. 
But the herds have never been tamed, and the meat is merely 
Indians’ food. There are two kinds of reindeer in North 
America, differing in habits or habitat, if not in form. The 
“Barren Lands” caribou correspond more nearly with the 
ordinary reindeer of Europe and Asia, while the woodland 
caribou, also found in Newfoundland, are probably more 
nearly allied in habits to the reindeer once found in Britain 
and in the Hercynian Forest in the days of Caesar. 


In the United States, where deer have greatly increased in 
the public forests on the Atlantic Coast, and especially in the 
States of New York and Maine, “ market hunting ”’—that is, 
killing deer for'sale—accounts for some thousands of carcases 
every year, returns as to which are obtained from the railways. 
In Canada a great number are also killed, and the demand on 
each side of the border is keen. It is so short a time since the 
killing of deer for food was a normal occupation of the inhabi- 
tants that the demand for deer’s flesh has not died out, any 
more than it had in England in the days of Robin Hood, with 
this difference, that in the New World every one until quite 
lately had the right to kill deer when and where he pleased, 
while in England all venison was nominally the property of 
the Crown since the days when William the Conqueror con- 
stituted himself the “single and mighty Nimrod” of the 
whole island. Very little venison other than the dried 
tongues of the reindeer is imported into this country, 
though some years ago a quantity of bad red deer flesh 
was placed on the market, nominally from Russia. It was 
by no means clear whence this came. It may have been 
the surplus of what was shot in the Royal forests of the 
North-West provinces, where deer abound, as they do in the 
Royal forests of Germany, where a battue of a hundred head 


.is quite common. Or it may have been killed in Central 


Siberia, or even further east, and exported with other frozen 
game. It would be quite easy to import frozen springbuck 
from the Cape, were :there any. demand for it; and the 
rapidly increasing red deer of New Zealand could be sent 
here with frozen mutton. But at present English taste 
prefers the mutton. Still, foreign countries have supplied 
us in a fresh state with a venison superior to the meat of 
any of the three indigenous deer of these islands. Ever 
since the late Lord Powerscourt first imported and estab- 
lished in his park in the Wicklow Mountains the sturdy little 
deer of Japan they have steadily grown in favour. They 
have backs as broad as those of a sheep, and the venison is 
better than that of the stag, the buck, or the roebuck. The 
multiplication of these deer in our parks is one of the best 


results of modern acclimatisation. 
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HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN, 
VI.—THE SAILORS. 

ee is no lack of expert and informing criticism con. 

cerning the British Navy. Several talented gentlemen, 
having to do with the daily Press of England, have taken it, 
and all that belongs to it, under their several wings, and from 
day to day and week to week we are kept aware of its progress 
and its backslidings. These gentlemen act as interpreters 
between the Admiralty and the public. Sometimes they sit 
in judgment. At all times they freely express valuable 
opinions as to matters which they may or may not know all 
about. Belleville boilers, turbine destroyers, sukmarines, 
searchlights, gunnery, navigation, the birching of boys, the 
retiring of Admirals, the awarding of pensions, the conduct of 
canteens,—each and every complicated matter connected with 
what they delight to refer to as “ our first line of defence,” or 
the “senior Service,” is at the ends of their pens. With an 
infallibility which is no less admirable than surprising, they 
praise or they condemn,—just as a stern sense of justice, a 
lofty patriotism, or an idealistic enthusiasm may dictate. 
If a submarine sinks with its hatchway open, a breech-block 
blows out, or a destroyer buckles, they speedily let us 
know the why and the how, and the how-not-to, of each 
disaster. It does not matter that most of them have not 
been to sea. What really matters is that they have made 
naval affairs their “line,’ and the interpretation thereof 
their business. And so we are under an immense debt of 
gratitude to them, and there is no necessity here to venture 
one’s opinions as to the structure of nautical engines of 
destruction. That has all been done. What this paper 
concerns itself with mainly is the man who “goes down to 
the sea in ships.” He is almost all that is left for an outsider 
to observe at first hand. 

England has many things about which she may justly 
pride herself, but it is difficult to remember anything that 
more justifies pride than her Navy, and the men who serve it. 
If you want to stir yourself into a respect for England's 
great past, go into Westminster Abbey, and read some of the 
names on thetombs. If you desire to realise her commercial 
and financial power, divide your time between the purlieus of 
Throgmorton Street and the Docks. But if you want to see, 
and understand, and admire the very best of England and 
the English, you must look all over the world, wherever there 
is water to float a warship, or any British interests to be 
served. Portsmouth, or Devonport, or Chatham will explain 
much to you, but it is really in the distant seas that England 
does herself most credit. In the great dockyards you see the 
preparation, the careful working out of the plan. On foreign 
stations you are best able to realise the results,—that is to 
say, so far as it is possible to realise them without the 
testimony of actual battle. At any rate, you are able to 
estimate the value of the man who is to fight the battle. 

If you go South—by Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, Fre. 
mantle—and then East into Fairyland, which is situated 
to-day in the beautiful islands of the Pacific, you will find the 
Man of the Sea at some of his work. The ships he does it in 
are not very impressive craft as a rule—because the Australian 
station is more or less of a scrap-heap for the discarded 
ironmongery of European waters—but in the ways of the 
man himself you are sure to take delight. Here he is more 
or less “on his own”; great responsibilities are his, and the 
exercise of a-diplomacy which his training has made no 
specialty of is essential to the successful discharge of his 
duties. His mistakes may not matter very much here,—but 
they will make trouble in Europe. His successes count 
enormously,—but it is only here that they are appreciated 
at their full value. They are seldom reported for the benefit 
of the taxpayer, and hardly any one knows of them but the 
traders, and the missionaries, and the natives. Nevertheless, 
they often remain great and abiding landmarks in the history 
of this last quarter of the globe. The English Captains 
have done more for the Islands than has been, or will 
ever be, generally credited to the list of their good deeds. 
Time after time, in isolated places far from the telegraph- 
line, they have been called upon to settle questions which 
might have developed into momentous issues, to declare little 
wars on their own responsibility, or to restore law and order 
to communities that had fallen into anarchy. In that part 
of the world, at. any rate, their record is one lang series of 
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successes, and it is hardly possible to meet with any man— 
black, white, or brown—who does not place implicit reliance 
in their sense of justice, their ability, and their capacity for 
dealing with complicated cases. 

There was a certain little Captain commanding one of 
those old, square-rigged cruisers of twenty years ago—this 
story is told by a Coastguardsman in Kent—who, though 
diminutive in stature, was a lion of physical and mental 
strength. In a certain group of islands a missionary had 
been murdered, and so the little Captain brought his little 
ship into their midst to exact the usual penalties which are 
considered necessary in order to discourage the native pastime 
of missionary hunting. The chief man of the tribe responsible 
for the crime was a truculent person, indisposed to accede 
to the little Captain’s demand that the actual murderers 
should be handed over tohim. “’E come aboard,” said the 
Coastguardsman, “an’ ’e was a saucy laad, near seven foot 
ih, with a ’ead of ‘air like a mop, an’ them little seratchin’ 
combe stuck all through it. "Alf a dozen of ’is bucks come 
with ’im, an’ the old man, dressed up to kill, waits for ‘im on 
the quarter-deck. Well, me boy-o goes aft, up to where the 
owner was standin’, an’ folds ‘is arms an’ chucks a chest; an’ 
when ’e's told he must give up the murderers, ’e just laughs— 
an’ then spits fair an’ square in the old man’s face. Fancy 
that—spits in’is face! There was a guard drawn up along- 
side, an’ if the skipper ’ad lifted ’is ‘and that nigger was a 
dead man. But’e never. ’E just took down ‘is pane o’ glass 
—eyeglass I mean—put it away carefully in a little leather 
case, after carefully wipin’ it with ’is angkerchef, wipes ’is 
face, puts ‘is angkerchef away, ’an walks up to me brave 
boy, who stood with ’is arms folded, lookin’ awful proud and 
defiant. ‘My man,’ ’e says, very quiet an’ slow, ‘my man, 
you'll never do that again—because,’ ’e says, ‘you won't be 
able to. An’ with that ’e hauls off and lands that buck 
nigger one on the jaw that knocks ’im slitherin’ along the 
deck—knocks ’im five yards along, I give you my word—an’ 
’e lies in a heap, groanin’ and bleedin’, for ’is jaw was broke, 
an’ all slewed round, ‘See to’im,’ says the old man to the 
doctor, walking into ’is cabin. Them other niggers let go a 
yell, an’ went overboard, an’ I tell you, under an hour’s time 
we ‘as three fine, ’ealthy murderers—brought off in canoes by 
’alf the village—safe an’ sound in irons. I give you my word, 
there wasn’t an island in that group, afterwards, where the 
old man’s slightest wish wasn’t law.” 

This “method of barbarism” is not quoted here as being an 
infallible and satisfactory method of subjugating coloured 
races, but only as instancing something of that promptitude in 
seizing the essentials of a situation which is nearly always 
characteristic of the English nave! officer. Under the provo- 
cation of a loathsome insult, our little Captain kept his temper, 
and did exactly the thing which was most likely to impress 
the native mind. He might have instilled into the under- 
standings of recalcitrant headmen, by other and more 
regular means, the knowledge that it is not good publicly to 
insult the commanders of ships of war upon their own 
quarter-decks, but he would never have established his 
mana—his personal prestige—to half the extent he succeeded 
in doing by the course he took. 

But it is not only in the South Seas. The whole world 
over the English Captains are always doing efficient things 
unobtrusively. Is there ever an emergency that they do not 
rise to, or a contingency to which they are not equal? And 
so few of their achievements are ever recorded outside the 
official reports, which they must themselves make, that the 
world fails to realise how really great they often are. For 
one thing that is perforce done “in the limelight” there are 
a dozen that the public never hear of. For it is a truth that, 
as a whole, the Navy advertises very little. 

Of course, the Naval Captain is not the whole Service ; but 
his is, one would think, the rank, and he the man, that stand 
most typically for it. He is neither too young nor too old. 
He is a man in his prime. He has “been through the mill,” 
and his higher responsibilities lie before him. He is the 
tested and tempered tool which has been passing through the 
workshops all the years since he first went to sea as a Mid- 
shipman. He has withstood the dangers attendant upon that 
early admission to manhood which the gun-room confers. 
Most boys are not called upon to go through the fire until 
at least eighteen or nineteen. He must face his ordeal long 
before. It is the same through all his successive steps. Great 





responsibility for himself aud others he has incurred long 
before men in other occupations have been trusted to 
stand alone. Failure bas no excuses, and he knows it, and 
so by the time he has his first independent command he has 
been tried and proved. The Captain may well personify the 
Navy, and it may be said of the Navy that it is worthy of 
its Captains. 

Amongst such as the writer, who, not being quite of the 
English, yet seek to be in sympathy with them and to under- 
stand them, the difference in the personal element of Navy 
and Army is difficult to understand. One does not wish to 
make unhappy comparisons, and to mention such a difference 
is only to call up a subject which is often discussed by all who 
have seen anything of either Service. Why is the Naval 
officer so much better “all round” than his Army prototype; 
why is not Thomas Atkins the equal of Jack Tar? The 
reason most often put forward is that in the Navy “they 
eatch ’em young”; but behind this one cannot but believe 
there lies another. And it is surely the same by which, in 
considering the soldier, one attempted to account for the 
difference. The British people take their Navy seriously. It 
is a weapon which must be kept sharp. It is a gun which 
must be kept clean. It is no toy. Were the English to 
regard their Navy in the same light as they regard their 
Army, it is possible to believe that the grey ships of to-day 
would be painted gaudy colours, would have their funnels 
pipeclayed, and plumes of horsebair dependent from 
the tompions of their guns. Instead of his neat and 
serviceable “rig,” the bluejacket might be clad in a 
steel cuirass and wear spurs. Torpedo-boats, instead 
of being black, might be polished until they shone 
dazzlingly in the sun, and reflected the starlight at 
night. But in amazing contrast to the lack of sense which 
he displays in the matter of his soldiers, the Englishman sees 
to his sailors with a discernment and a wisdom than which he 
has no better attributes. In these days of huge armaments, 
when peace is only secured by the display of competence for 
war, the sailor is England’s saving grace. Europe may laugh 
and wonder at her Army—ruled by amateurs, and armed 
efficiently as a result of the efforts of newspaper correspon- 
dents—but she must take the Navy seriously; she must 
remain respectful of England whilst England has such ships 
and such sailors. While the ideal of the sailor with “the man 
in the street” remains what it is England is safe. It is to be 
hoped that that great power in the land shall never come to 
look upon him as he does upon his brother of the Army. Or 
perhaps it would be to put it better if one were to hope that 
some day the soldiers might be as intelligently regarded by 
the English as are the sailors. J. H. M. Assorr. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARBITRATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator,”’] 
Sir,—I am. surprised to learn from your issue of Sep- 
tember 2nd (p. 306) that “arbitration as a general 
principle is unattainable, for no nation will ever con- 
sent to arbitrate about things that vitally touch it.” We 
read in the newspapers ‘that the Republics of Chile 
and Argentina have just concluded a Treaty referring to 
arbitration all subjects of dispute that may arise between 
them, and to commemorate that happy issue they are 
erecting a statue upon their boundary line to the “ Prince 
of Peace.” This is in South America. We read that in 
Europe the Netherlands and Denmark have just concluded a 
similar Treaty. Which of these statements are we to credit, 
—yours or those of the Press? We know that every 
dispute between Britain and America since the Jay Treaty 
has been submitted to arbitration. Two of these ' were 
boundary disputes. That they did not “vitally touch” both 
parties the’ Spectator might hesitate to say. The ‘ Alabama’ 
and, later, the Venezuela disputes were also so settled. 
The Spectator would hesitate also to say that the ‘ Alabama’ 
claims did not “vitally touch” America and Britain. The 
Venezuela question demanding submission to arbitration 
upon the part of Britain touched America so “vitally” that 
persistence in refusal would inevitably have led to war. Yet 
this was peacefully arbitrated. The duel between men and 
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war between nations are parallel, since nations are only 
aggregates of individuals. Every law-abiding citizen in 
English-speaking lands surrenders the right of personal 
redress. No outrage is so gross as to justify punishment at 
his hands after its commission. Courts of Law redress all 
wrongs. This will soon be the rule among nations. All 
international differences will find their solution by arbitration 
in Courts. Meanwhile I submit to you, Mr. Editor, whether 
your statement is justified if four nations have already agreed 
to arbitrate all questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 


[The Senate of the United States refused to ratify the 
Arbitration Treaty negotiated by Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney on the ground, we have always understood, that the 
United States could not bind herself in the abstract to submit 
questions to arbitration which might involve vital interests,— 
and this though the proposed Treaty by no means pledged 
the two nations to submit every question in dispute to 
arbitration. Even in the case of the Alaska boundary 
America would not agree to submit the questions in dispute 
to the Hague Tribunal, because the matter was deemed to 
touch the United States vitally. We do not mean to imply 
that America was to blame because of her refusal. We 
merely state these facts in support of our contention.—Eb. 


Spectator. | 
MR. ABBOTT ON THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


[To tae Eprror or THe “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It appears to me that the footnote which you appended 
to the Australian’s impressions of England which appeared 
in your issue of August 12th might with advantage have been 
appended to his subsequent articles, as there is some danger 
of his being taken seriously. The first article was unobjection- 
able, and as I missed seeing the immediately succeeding ones, 
they may have been so also; but the article on our soldiers 
appearing in your issue of September 9th is calculated, 
perhaps intentionally, to “get a rise,” not only out of our 
soldiers, but out of others who, like myself, take an interest in 
our Army. Mr. J. H. M. Abbott appears to have been at 
Bloemfontein when a regiment of Guards marched in after 
apparently a serious tussle with the Boers, in which they had 
received severe treatment, so much so that in some instances 
their khaki uniforms were positively indecent. The next time 
Mr. Abbott saw this regiment was at the trooping of the 
colour, when he was quite by chance trying to find a short 
cut to Whitehall, and he was greatly scandalised by their 
appearing in the regulation uniform with bearskins. If this 
was the first time Mr. Abbott had seen a soldier in uniform 
with a bearskin there was perhaps some excuse for his surprise ; 
but the ordinary Englishman is accustomed to the red coat and 
bearskin in which the Guards fought with some effect at 
Waterloo and inthe Crimea. If it has since been discarded when 
on active service, it should surely please our Australian friend 
to know that it is partly for economical reasons. He appears, 
in fact, to forget that the men whose physique and efficiency 
he so admired at Bloemfontein, despite rags and tatters, 
received the training which resulted in such efficiency in the 
red coat deservedly dear to Englishmen. The smartness of 
our own and some Continental armies in time of peace, which 
also characterises a battleship, stands for something more 
than the pomp and circumstance of war which Mr. Abbott 
deprecated. As long as smartness in peace stands for 
efficiency in time of war, the British taxpayer will continue 
cheerfully to pay for his toy, and a careful perusal of military 
history might prove to Mr. Abbott that the two terms have 
often been synonymous. Mr. Abbott is probably correct in 
his assertion that “‘ these reflections are [his] own, and not of 
much value”; but, then, why should he obtrude them in print ? 
Our Army may not be as efficient as it ought to be, or as 
Lord Roberts would like to see it, but this is not for the 
reasons given in Mr. Abbott's article-—I am, Sir, &c., 
CIVILIAN. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent. We think Mr. 
Abbott’s strictures of great value, and are glad to have been 
the medium through which they appeared in print. We must 
also observe that the footnote mentioned by “ Civilian ” 
was Mr. Abbott’s own, and not an editorial note. We 
admire the British Army for the splendid qualities which 





it possesses, and we admit that true “smartness” ig of 
importance; but to our mind officers and men are much 
more admirable in their working and fighting dress than when 
arrayed like theatrical “supers.” Weare glad to find this 
view supported strongly by the Morning Post, which cannot 
be accused of neglecting the smart side of our national life 
or being out of touch with the best military opinion. The 
following is from a leading article (September 13th) based on 
Mr. Abbott’s “ The Soldiers” in our last issue. The Morning 
Post specially applies its words to the Volunteers, but the 
application to the Regulars is just as sound :— 

“It is irritating beyond measure to those who wish to be 
and appear as ‘workmen going to their work,’ not as clowns 
rigged out for the circus. Likewise as regards the equipment of 
the men, there are battalions in which the meagre allowance for 
clothing is wasted in providing a special uniform designed for 
Church parades, funerals, and other ‘ceremonial.’ On such 
occasions it is deemed inappropriate for the soldier to wear the 
well-worn kit in which he may be called upon to sacrifice his lifo 
for his country. He is supplied with expensive finery while he 
is short of boots, jerseys, ammunition, pay, or other sombre 
necessaries which are of no account in the nurse-girl’s eye.” 


—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PUBLIC AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spsctator.’”’| 
S1r,—Mr. Balfour in his speech on national defence and the 
Volunteers makes two remarkable statements. He says that 
unless the force “justifies its existence”—presumably by 
increased training—the British public will “condemn” it, 
Further, that we throw upon the taxpayer “a not inappre- 
ciable portion” of the Estimates. Surely the Volunteers are 
taxpayers. And if so, what right has the public to complain 
of the Volunteer grant, which the Volunteer is taxed to 
supply, equally with the other ten men who do not serve? 
We are taxed for our own upkeep, and, in addition, we pay 
far more out of our own pocket than we receive, and we also 
give our time. We payatreble tax. I should like to ask, 
then, as a Volunteer, what right has the British public to 
complain or “condemn”? If the force represented the 
public, then it would have the right; but in that case the 
force would number something like two million men. Let 
the British public earn its right to condemn or criticise—even 
to praise—the Volunteers by training its sons by some 
system of universal service. At present it has no right either 
to blame or praise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIEUTENANT, VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 





|THE CONGO STATE AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It would seem that full justice was not done to the 
speech of Sir Albert Rollit at Liége on September 6th. 
According to Reuter’s telegram giving an epitome of that 
speech, Sir Albert Rollit said :— 

“T well know that it has been said that the Congo was the 

scene of atrocities, but I assure you that the larger proportion of 
the British nation consider these reports a calumny.” 
A complete version of the proceedings at Liége is now being 
circulated by the “ British Section of the Liége International 
Exhibition, 1905,” which, doubtless, may be regarded as the 
official one. The above phrase appears in this Report as 
follows :— 

“TJ know that it has been advanced that the Congo has been 

the scene of vile abuses and atrocities. I most particularly wish 
to declare that the greatest part of the English people consider 
these reports as idle calumnies.” 
This Report—which, as already stated, is being circulated by 
the “ British Section of the Liége International Exhibition” 
—breaks off at the end of the portion of Sir Albert Rollit’s 
speech referring to the Congo, and says :— 

“Long applause greeted this part of the splendid speech of Sir 
Albert Rollit, to which the British Minister gave the lead.” 

It then proceeds to give the continuation of Sir Albert Rollit’s 
speech on other subjects. The desire to draw particular 
attention to the Congo portion of Sir Albert Rollit’s speech, 
and the desire to emphasise the fact that it was of this portion 
of the speech that Sir Constantine Phipps expressed approval, 
are alike obvious. It may be remarked in passing that only a 
week before the British Minister applauded—as again alleged 
in this Report—sentiments which infer that the House of 
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Lansdowne individually have lent themselves to the circula- 
tion of what the “greatest part of the English people” consider 
as “idle calumnies,” that diplomatist received instructions 
from Lord Lansdowne: “to communicate to the Congo 
Government the summary of recent outrages” forwarded to 
Lord Lansdowne by this Association on August 2lst. We 
are informed in this Report that every guest found at the 


table 

“an exceptionally artistic menu, besides a miniature satin flag, 
on which were delicately printed his name as well as the English 
colour and those of his own country attached to the mount, 
adorned with his monogram in metal” ; 


that “the banquet was grand, and the wines most excellent”; 
in short, that “ Mr. Imré Kiralfy, the eminent Commissioner- 
General of the British Section,” who offered this “ Great 
Banquet,” eclipsed himself on the occasion. But although 
the information is interesting, it can hardly be on this account 
that a Report is being circulated from the offices of the 
“British Section of the Liége Exhibition” attributing to his 
Majesty’s Minister at Brussels an attitude not consonant with 
loyalty to his chief, and certainly not in harmony—judging 
by data publicly recorded—with the views of the “greatest 
part of the English people.” What is the motive?—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. D. Morst, 
Hon. Secretary Congo Reform Association. 
4 Oldhall Street, Liverpool. 


[When it was first stated that the British Minister at 
Brussels had led the applause in response to Sir Albert 
Rollit’s remarks we felt convinced that the report was 
mistaken, and that no such indiscretion could have been 
committed by a British diplomatist of standing and re- 
sponsibility. But though even now we cannot credit the 
allegation, we feel obliged to express our opinion that a clear 
official denial should be given if, as we must still believe, the 
report is untrue. Public servants may be right in taking no 
notice of ordinary misstatements in the Press, but when some 
time after the event a semi-official report is issued by a public 
body like the “British Section of the Liége International 
Exhibition,” it is absolutely necessary that a denial should be 
made if the public are not to assume that the incident did in 
fact occur. We can only add our hope that such denial will 
goon be made.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 
(To tae Epitor or Tue “Sprcraror.”’} 
Str,—I think the statements in Mr. Horsfall’s letter which 
appeared in your issue of September 2nd should not pass 
unchallenged. One can quite understand the “set” made 
against this country by the foreign Press, as it is, no doubt, 
a good policy from a political and business point of view to 
brand a competitor as incapable; but I infer, from his name, 
that Mr. Horsfall is a Britisher, and it leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth when our own people assail us, and in this 
instance, I think, unjustly. Mr. Horsfall states that “a 
great proportion” of our industries are in the hands of 
Germans, which would lead some of your readers to 
believe that fifty per cent. or over is the proportion. 
Now, Sir, I have been a manufacturer for thirty years, 
and accustomed to travel over Great Britain, and in the 
shipbuilding, steel, and iron trades of the North, Stafford- 
shire, and Sheffield, in the cotton trade of Lancashire, the 
woollen trade of Yorkshire, and the special industries of 
Birmingham and the Potteries, I cannot count half-a-dozen 
firms of any note which are in German hands. There are a 
few German chemical manufacturers, but the proportion is 
under five per cent. There is a larger proportion in the 
rubber trade, but not above ten per cent., and they are not 
the leading firms; besides, the rubber trade cannot be called 
one of our leading industries. The flow of labour is always 
from a poor to a rich country; and it is only natural that 
some Germans should seek to better themselves, and at the 
same time free their families and themselves from the danger 
of conscription by becoming naturalised British subjects. 
The latter incentive is a strong one. Such immigrants are 
welcome, as they are endowed with a useful intelligence. 
There are a goodly number of German agents, merchants, 
clerks, and waiters throughout the country, but the last 
Census showed that the percentage of Germans in the 








population of England and Wales was only 0°15 per cent.— 
I an, Sir, &., A. F, 


[We must close this correspondence, unless Mr. Horsfall 
desires to make a short reply to the above.—ED. Spectator.] 





TONELESSNESS OF ENGLISHMEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read your comments in last week’s Spectator (p. 339) 
on “ Vidi’s” letter which appeared in the Times. “ Vidi,’ so 
far as I could gather, seems to think that our moral fibre has 
become considerably disintegrated and reduced in strength 
during the last four or five years. I cannot speak as to the 
correctness of his views, but I can give my own impressions 
after a residence of nearly two years in England. My home 
is in New Zealand, and I am well acquainted with the 
Australasian Colonies and the inhabitants thereof. This is 
my second visit to England, my first having terminated about 
three years ago. I have, as is my custom, studied the habits 
of those amongst whom I have liyed, and although I cannot 
speak of any deterioration in his moral fibre during the time 
I have been acquainted with the Englishman at home, I have 
from the outset been much impressed by several points, 
These are a general tonelessness of thought, a marked want 
of originality, an absence of initiative effort, a surprising 
lack of interest in the affairs of the nation, the inability to 
sustain a conversation on subjects of general interest, an 
unwholesome worship of sport, an increasing desire for 
luxury and ease and a corresponding distaste for physical 
effort, and, by no means the least important, the everlasting 
dread of being in “bad form.” These in a great measure 
corroborate “ Vidi’s” letter, which you characterise as remark- 
able. NowI wish to make it very clear that I do not say these 
things are. I only give them as my impressions. We in the 
Colonies live a life of freedom. We think what we like, and, 
within very wide limits, do what we like, not regulating our 
conduct always by the painful thought of what some one else 
will think of us. In a word, we are far more natural than are 
Englishmen, and I think the youth of the Colonies is more 
virile, both mentally and physically, than is the English 
youth. It is the quality of virility, especially of thought, 
that seems to me to be conspicuously lacking in England. 
If one always has to “think in good form” it must continue 
to be wanting, I am afraid. It is really painful to listen to, 
or perhaps I should say watch, parties of young fellows at 
dinner. They do not seem to know how to speak in many 
cases. Their lack of general knowledge, of travel, and of 
that culture which travel brings to intelligent persons is very 
marked. If you get them away from cricket and football 
they are stranded at once. They are frequently decidedly 
“heavy” companions. Everything is “such a beas’ly bore, 
don’t you know, old chap!” that they have forgotten how to 
be merry; besides, to laugh! is it “ good form”? This want 
of tone in the thought of England’s men is impressing itself 
even on her games, some of which are becoming as heavy as 
the mentality of the players. Lawn-tennis in England as 
generally played is a plain, unimaginative, stereotyped game. 
The Americans and Australians at last international tourna- 
ment showed the beauty of alert mentality and quick execu- 
tion, and every player except the famous brothers Doherty 
was beaten at the great meeting, and even they later on were 
beaten in doubles, and the champion of the world, Mr. 
H. L. Doherty, in singles, by the advanced method of 
the Colonials. So in cricket the heavy pall seems to be 
settling down, and enthusiasts like Messrs. W. L. Murdoch 
and Gilbert L. Jessop are writing of the waning interest in 
our national game. Is there any waning interest in cricket 
in Australia? “ Rather not,” as we say in the classics here, 
for it is brightness and life all the time, and there is not in 
the Commonwealth the immense army of etiolated “ watchers,” 
who should themselves be playing something, that one sees 
in England. I hope you will not think that I have been 
unduly severe, for I do not speak in a carping spirit, and but 
for your paragraph should probably not have written; but 
this great lack of virility in thought and speech has always 
impressed me strongly. Unless I am mistaken, it is a serious 
matter fer the nation, for there is no standing still. It must 
improve or get worse. Where are our giants of thought to- 
day? Where are our great menP Can it be that “good 
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form” is going to bring them all into the plane of general 


mediocrity? Perish the thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. A. VArLE. 


[The best answer to the above is, we think, supplied by 
Mr. Abbott in his second paper in our columns, “How it 
Strikes an Australian—II. The English.” Mr. Abbott tells 
us that he received at first a somewhat similar impression of 
the English, but ended by changing his view. No doubt we 
are as a race full of faults, but we do not believe that the 
apparent “tonelessness” of the young Englishman is any- 
thing but a pose.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS AND 
ARBITRATION. 
(To tux Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Srr,—Would you kindly allow me, as a member of the 
Executive of the Scottish Operative Masons’ Association, to 
criticise adversely your article appearing in last week's 
Spectator? The first paragraph might well have been written 
by some irresponsible lecturer, considering the spirit of it. 
In the past your journal has been frank and outspoken on all 
topics, without giving offence; but in this instance we have 
an exception—a glaring one. Your characterising as 
“balderdash” Mr. Sexton’s statement is, to say the least of 
it, ungentlemanlike, betokening a temper not in keeping with 
the highest form of culture. As a Trade-Unionist, I uphold 
Mr. Sexton’s statement. The attitude of Labour towards 
Capital is very hostile, despite the fact that there has been 
of late less time lost through strikes. One has only got to 
be in the factory or the workshop for a short time to realise 
this. The grumbling is common too, only the non-Unionist is 
scarcely intelligent enough to know that a Union with ample 
funds is at present his only safeguard. It is a mistake on 
your part to think that the workers are not in earnest about 
the creation of a Labour group in Parliament: we are 
terribly in earnest about the matter. The seed is being sown 
towards this end, and already the signs of a rich harvest are 
apparent. For example, last Saturday we had a great 
demonstration of the organised workers of Glasgow and 
district to let the Tories and Liberals and Unionists. know 
that we mean what we say, and also to let them know that we 
consider it to be the duty of the State to provide work for 
the unemployed. All the large centres purpose doing 
similarly, and resolutions will be drawn up at each and 
forwarded to Parliament. Such a thing has never before 
happened in the Trade-Union movement, as all previous 
demonstrations were purely trade ones, having no political 
motive whatever. Does this not prove, then, that Mr. Sexton 
really voiced the sentiments of Trade-Unionists generally, and 
does it not also prove that your doubting is unreasonable? 
The position taken up by Mr. Ben Tillett you endorse. Iam 
sorry at this, because I believe it to be the most pernicious 
point of view that Trade-Unionism has yet given ear to. 
Compulsory arbitration may sound very well, but it is too 
pacific and too enervating a principle for true progress,—z.e., 
the real betterment of the people. Torecognise this principle 
is to admit that the meantime price of labour is a true one; 
this is false to Trade-Unionism the world wide, and also to 
well-disposed and philanthropic people. Mr. Harvey, of the 
Derbyshire Miners, put the whole case for Trade-Unionism 
in a nutshell when he said that “the miners could not in any 
circumstances arbitrate as to the minimum wage.” The 
motive of Trade-Unionism is thus seen to be inimical to the 
present order of things; but this does not carry with it a 
menace to the State’s well-being. In conclusion, let me state 
that I think the education resolution passed by the Congress 
is a step in the right direction. If we desire efficiency in the 
matter of education, we must secularise it. This also meets 
the ends of justice, seeing we have so many different religious 
sects in our midst. Is it not an immoral practice to teach 
children what is very much a matter of opinion?P—I am, 

Sir, &c., JoHN McLaren. 

96 Cardross Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

[We are glad to publish Mr. McLaren’s letter, as we 


welcome intelligent criticism, hostile or friendly. We cannot, 
however, admit that our contention is shaken by his assertions, 


article again, he will find that we did exactly the opposite 
Ep. Spectator. } 


HOME INDUSTRIES IN THE TRANSVAAL AND 
ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 
[To tue Eprrom or tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I think your readers may be interested to hear of an 
experiment now being made in the conquered territories in 
South Africa to improve the condition of the inhabitants by 
introducing small home manufactures. The first thought of 
the promoters of this scheme was to start with lace-making, a 
plan suggested by the success of the lace industry in Venica 
and Ireland. The ladies who undertook this work studied 
the art in the places above-mentioned, and hope eventually to 
introduce it in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
London firms encourage the experiment. But the art of 
wool-weaving more naturally connects itself with those 
Colonies, as the wool on the Boers’ sheep can be made 
available for the purpose, and the tradition of utilising 
the dyes in the veld is a very old one among the 
Boers. <A school of six girls established at Phillipolis, 
in the Orange River Colony, has rapidly grown to 
twenty-five. Many more are ready to come in if more 
spinning-wheels can be provided. The Boer girls are 
quick at learning, and the men have tried their hand 
at making the spinning-wheels.. These latter, however, are 
as yet quite rude; and any friends who can help by sending 
out wheels are urged to do so. A second centre has been 
formed at Langlaagte, not far from Johannesburg, and 
many orders for socks made by the workers in this school 
have been obtained in Johannesburg itself. Expressions of 
sympathy for the work come from all quarters. In a short 
time more money will be needed for the training of new 
teachers, and, as I said before, spinning-wheels and knitting. 
machines will be welcome. Many of your readers will be 
interested to hear that a granddaughter of John Bright is 
among the teachers. All subscriptions should be sent to 
Miss Ivy Pretious, 299 King’s Road, Chelsea, who is the 
treasurer of the fund.—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Maurice. 
Eiirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 
P.S.—It should be understood that all the work described 
above has been accomplished since February of this year. 
[We are delighted to hear of this good work, and trust 
that it will receive ample support. There is, we are certain, 
but one wish in this country, and that is to make the two 
new Colonies and all their inhabitants, Boer and British, 
free and prosperous members of the British Empire.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE FOLLY. OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 

; [To Tux EpIToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Rudyard Kipling would be the first to admit that 
his merriest quip must yield in quaintness to the citation of 
himself (in the Spectator of September 9th) by Mr. Claud 
Russell as a counter-authority on the history of Indian 
famines to Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. W. B. Oldham. We 
are reminded of Mr. Punch’s estimate of the character of 
Napoleon as evidenced by his conduct at Astley’s, As I 
happen to be the survivor of two men who in February, 1878, 
did penance for the sin of one, videlicet myself, in the 
market-place of Gooty, in respect of the Burmese rice stored 
in 1876 in the Munro Choultry in that town, my claim to be 
the authority par excellence on that sore subject will hardly 
be contested. Let me, therefore, in your columns support 
my quondam brother-officers emphatically and without 
reserve. A suggestion of mine for the disposal of that 
importation from the Land of the White Elephant did not 
commend itself to the late Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, who at that time was, fato Romae, our Proconsul. 
Wherefore, as his manner was, he bethought him of retribu- 
tion; and it was on this wise. He ordered me and one of 
my officers, the late Captain Hamilton of “Probyn’s Horse,” 
to sit for two hours at least every day in the bazaar of Gooty 
personally selling the rice in two-pound (one-seer) lots. 
He recorded his august opinion that this would “do good” 
by affecting the price of food-stuffs in general. ll 
who served under him will corroborate me when I say that 
a freak like that was quite in his way. A year or two earlier 
I had submitted a forecast of the probable numbers of people 











and he is entirely mistaken in thinking that we endorsed the 
position taken up by Mr. Ben Tillett. If he will refer to the 


who would be on relief on a certain date in the adjacent tract, 
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‘Adoni. I felt compelled to adhere to it... My. Oldham was 
peremptorily ordered to travel to my camp without an hour’s 
delay, and to rouse me from my midnight slumbers with the 
news that he came to supersede me. His estimate agreed in 
substance with mine, and he too declined to reduce it. He 
was not in his turn bundled out with contumely, because there 
was no officer within reach who could have been used in the 
way of a stick to beat him with. The event proved that our 
virtually identical estimates were much too low. Speaking 
with the historic “ Carnatic lisp ” that added point to his acute 
deliverances, the late Sir Richard Temple enlivened a hot and 
dusty ride on one morning of those far-off days by the 
following character-sketch: “Your Duke ith macthimuth in 
minimith et minimuth in macthimith,—the greatetht living 
ecthponent of the art of thwallowing camel-th and th-training 
at gnat-th.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. GLenny, 

‘ Madras Civil Service (retired). 


13 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 





“L’ART DE LA LECTURE.” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—“ Does not the writer,” asks “M.” (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 9th), “somewhat run away from his title, and fuse 
the arts of reading aloud, public speaking, and acting all in 
one?” The “title” is that of a little book, published in 
1877, for the use of the “ école normale supérieure.” On p. 80 
the author, M. Legouvé, defines his position as follows :— 
“Tl n’y a qu'une seul moyen d’apprendre 4 parler, c’est 
apprendre @ lire.” On p. 3 he describes how he himself 
learned to read :—CO’était chez moi affaire d'hérédité; on 
citait mon pére parmi les plus célébres lecteurs de son temps. 
28 O85 Le jour des débuts de Mile. Duchesnois, on lut sur 
l’affiche: Mlle. Duchesnois, éléve de M. Legouvé.’ Having 
to read his poem, “ Les Deux Méres,” at the Conservatoire, 
Legouvé, by the advice of his tutor, became a pupil of 
M. Febvé. ‘“ Mon second maitre, fut...... mon état. 
Auteur dramatique, je me trouvai en rapports fréquents avec 
la classe d’artistes pour qui l’art de bien dire est la premiére 
condition de succés, les artistes de thédtre. Mes ouvrages 
successifs me montrérent & l’ceuvre les plus célébres interprétes 
tragiques et comiques de notre temps: MM. Samson, Provost, 
Régnier, Delaunay, Got. Je les interrogai, je les étudiai, 
je travaillai avec eux, Je vis chez eux en pratique, en action, 
tout ce qu’exige d’études, tout ce que demande de temps et 
defforts le gouvernement de la voix...... enfin une 
heureuse fortune me mit en communauté de travail avec les 
trois femmes qui ont le plus illustré la scéne depuis quarante 
ans: Mile. Mars, Mile. Rachel, et Mme. Ristori.” Consulted 
by an ambitious Deputy, who wished to make his way into 
the Ministry by his speeches in the Chamber, M. Legouvé 
sent him to Samson, the famous actor. “M. Samson lui 
posa, lui assouplit, lui fortifia la voix; il lui fit lire des pages 
de Bossuet, de Massillon, de Bourdaloue...... Ces sages 
lecons portérent leurs fruits. Six mois aprés, mon ami était 
ministre.” In face of these illustrations, from an experience 
almost unique, is it not somewhat hazardous to say of reading 
aloud, public speaking, and acting that “the trio are allies, 
but absolutely distinct” P—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





THE HIGHLAND RAILWAYS. 
[To rae Epiror or tue “SPEcrator.”} 
Srr,—I may venture to claim to have some knowledge of 
the Highlands to their furthest limit, and I have greatly 
appreciated your excellent article wpon the scenery of that 
favoured part of Britain in the Spectator of September 2nd. 
But I ask leave to enter a protest against the heavy censure 
upon the railways. I take it that it is by a typographical 
error that the Highland line alone is specifically named, 
though that is unfortunate, for no line in the kingdom has 
made such improvements in its service, and the general 
manager must surely feel disappointed to find his work so 
markedly overlooked,—that is, if railway managers have any 
feelings. My last journey from Thurso to Inverness ended 
in Inverness five minutes before time. There is sufficient 
answer to the charge of fewness of trains in the sparseness 
of the population, even when the tourists are all included. 
The West Highland line, and the Caledonian line from 
Dunblane to Oban, and from Connel Ferry to Ballachulish, 





are all that remain to answer to your pluralised criticism, but 
from a very recent expérience I can testify to a running 
that is at least not worse than that of many other companies 
at holiday time; while the fact stands to the credit of the 
companies concerned that the 7.55 a.m. from Oban to Euston 
is usually within a few minutes of its time on arrival, and the 
last time (in July) that I travelled by it the arrival at 
Willesden was three minutes early.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cockermouth. F. J. Paps. 





VANE AND CROMWELL. 
LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1tr,—I am rather amused at Mr. Martin Wood’s not over. 
civil outburst (Spectator, September 9th), but am quite content 
to leave the fitness, or otherwise, of my comparison to your 
readers’ judgment, merely asking them to read again Carlyle’s* 
account of the matter, checking it by Gardiner’s.t| I may, 
however, call attention to Gardiner’s note on Vane’s apparent 
breach of faith with Cromwell as emphasising the special 
point of resemblance between him and Mr. Balfour—*I am 
loth to believe that Vane and the rest after promising to 
endeavour to stop the Bill should have gone to the House in 
the morning with the deliberate intention of pushing it on. 
Vane was capable of finessing, not of a deliberate breach of 
promise”’—and to his description of the Rump as “the little 
knot of men who, with parliamentary government on their 
lips, bitterly distrusted the nation on which all parliamentary 
right was based.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. K. GIt. 
Eversley, Poole. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 
Tue Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
vid King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth, 
and the third-class return fare, including admission to the 
Exhibition, is 2s. 6d. 

“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition ” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls, from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or direct (post- 
Sree, 1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and 
Water,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. 
All profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds, 








POETRY. 
Bs owe 
WHEN MARY DIED. 
SHE only died last week, and yet 
Suns might have risen and have set 
A thousand: May’s here like a bride, 
And it was May when Mary died. 


Incredible! We might last week 

Have kissed her, held her, heard her speak, 
Who now has travelled far, so far 

Beyond the moon and the day-star. 


Since she has gone all Time and Space 
Have lost their meanings: Mary’s face 
Grows dim in distance, like a light 
Far down a darkness infinite. 


Last week! Why this new grief we have 
Is old as Time, old as the grave : 

It was and will be: darkness spread 
Over the world since Mary’s dead. 


Last week she died. The lilac bough 
Her eyes watched bud is blooming now, 
The chestnut’s lit her lamp since then, 
And the lost cuckoo’s come again. 


A week ago! O endless space 
Since Mary heavenward turned her face! 
And still the lilac’s on the spray 


That budded when she went away. 
KatTHARINE TYNAN. 


—— 





* Letters and Speeches,”’ Vol. II., PF 380-83. 
¢ “History of the Commonwealth,” Vol, IL., pp. 205-13, 
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MUSIC. 


————— 
THE SINGER’S MISSION. 
Reavers of the Adoniazusae of Theocritus will recall how in 
that inimitable idyll the ways and methods of the modern 
prima donna are foreshadowed in the description of “the 
highly accomplished vocalist, the daughter of the Argive 
woman,” who was chosen to sing the Hymn to Adonis. 
Before she began she indulged in the mannerisms of the 
platform (S:a8pimrera 5n), and when her performance was 
over she elicited the following characteristic remark from one 
of the ladies present :— 
Tpatiwda, rd xpiua copdrepoy, & Orca. 
*OABla, S000 toaTt, mavoABla, ds yAuKd pwvel. 
That pregnant comment of Gorgo’s reveals the radical error 
of the average man and woman all through history in their 
attitude to singers. “Lucky creature to be so clever; thrice 
lucky to have such a lovely voice.” The world for more than 
twenty centuries has been praising singers for their voices, 
not for their intelligent use of them, with the result that even 
when they possessed brains they were not encouraged to culti- 
vate them. If the world only reflected, it would invert the 
grounds of congratulation and say: “Lucky creature to have 
such a lovely voice; thrice lucky to have such a mind at the 
back of it.” That is really the text and starting-point of Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies’s interesting treatise.* As he remarks with 
commendable candour on p. 152, in discussing “ the absorbing 
question of voice culture, every thoughtful critic, almost 
without exception, expresses the opinion that singers, as a 
class, are not overburdened with brains. The writer’s opinion 
(if it be worth the giving) is that singers have just as much 
brains as other folk, only they do not use them.” The tempta- 
tion to justify one’s inclusion in the ranks of thoughtful critics 
is almost irresistible. Whether singers as a class are gifted 
with average intelligence, but owing to a vicious tradition have 
been encouraged to dissemble its existence, or are really 
stupider than other people, we find it difficult to decide. As 
a class they have probably never rivalled actors and actresses 
in vanity and ignorance. The late M. Legouvé in his 
delightful reminiscences tells a story of a- famous and 
fascinating actress early in the nineteenth century who was 
once almost moved to tears by the reflection that Henri 
Quatre, had it not been for the dagger of Ravaillac, might 
even then have been hale and hearty. One can hardly imagine 
a singer, even an operatic tenor, scaling such dizzy heights of 
chronological ineptitude. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
state that not only have there been a considerable number 
of great singers who were highly intelligent, but that it is 
precisely these intelligent singers, who used their brains as 
well as their voices, who are best remembered and possess the 
surest title to immortality. Thus Malibran will live not only 
because of her fascinating personality and the tragedy of her 
early death, but because her vocal efficiency was reinforced 
by rare mental gifts and a eparkling wit. The greatest 
singers have always had brains and used them, and to this 
extent the title of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies's book is a misnomer, 
since “ the singing of the future ”—7.e., singing with brains— 
has on his own showing been the singing of the past. 

But, it may be fairly objected, singing in this high sense 
was the exception in the past, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies 
wants to see it become the rule in the future. To accelerate 
so desirable a consummation, he has written a treatise on 
the art and practice of singing which, based on long experi- 
ence and thoughtful study, represents the mature and 
deeply rooted convictions of an accomplished singer of high 
ideals and wide culture, whose precepts are fortified by the 
success which he has achieved by their adoption. The root- 
idea of his system, as we have already seen, is insistence on 
the paramount need of intelligence. His attitude may be 
represented as a gloss upon Descartes’s dictum, and put in 
the form Cogito, ergo canto. But while accepting thought 
as the guiding principle of song, he is very far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of its auxiliaries. Song in its highest 
sense must be the expression of the whole man. As he puts 
it in a stimulating phrase, “passion and zeal, with reason 
enthroned above them, inform a performance with divine 





* The Singing of the Future, By D, Ffranggon Davies. London: John 


” . . . s a 
fire.” This view is expanded in another striking passage, ; 
which the writer’s philosophy of singing finds its fullest 
expression :—= 

“A Psalm of David calls upon fires and flam 
snows to ‘praise the Lord.’ It at by calling song! pe 
that hath breath’ to praise Him. The universe, Saleiaie : 
inanimate, is summoned to chant a universal Te Dewm. Ma re 
not in all seriousness counsel the wise singer to call ar the 
snows of intellect, the flames of sense, the universal man Mord 
forgetting ‘everything that hath breath,’ nor anything that hag 
to do with it (for ‘the breath is the life’), ‘to unite in produci 
a voice with which a man may praise God? The whole spiritual 
system, spirit, mind, sense, soul, together with the whole 
muscular system from feet to head, will be in the wise man’s 
singing, and the whole man will be in the tone.” 


It is quite in keeping with this exaltation of mind as the 
inspiring principle that Mr. Ffranggon Davies should protest 
in no uncertain accents against the tyranny of mere technique 
or the fetish-worship of sensuous beauty of tone. 


This protest against the worship of prettiness and agility 
as ends in themselves is closely connected in Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies’s argument with his condemnation of the voice. 
producer, and his contention that the justly famous vocalistg 
of the world, from 1700 onwards, made their voices their 
servants instead of permitting them to become their masters, 
He notes that singers like Sims Reeves and Jean de 
Reszke refused to range themselves on the side of any 
particular school of singing or breathing, and he might have 
added that there are very few cases on record of justly 
celebrated singers who have founded their style and method 
exclusively on the instructions of one particular teacher, 
They may have owed a great deal to one instructor—as Jenny 
Lind to Manuel Garcia—but they have usually learned from 
several, mostly from themselves, and in some cases have been 
virtually self-taught. Here the record of experience fits in 
with Mr. Ffranggon Davies’s appeal to the singer not to 
suppress but to cultivate his own individuality, subject to 
the salutary proviso that the composer—+.e., the composer of 
genius—must control the singer, and not vice versd. “If you 
desire to preserve originality, your style must not be copied 
or taught. True, you may be taught how to teach yourself 
style, but that is all the teaching that will be of service to 
you in the matter of how to do your work.” Good masters 
he regards as “good gifts,” but students must not try “to 
substitute the master’s labour for their own personal indi- 
vidual struggle.” The composer is the best master, but even 
he must leave room for the expression of individuality on the 
part of the singer. The musician adds to the structure of 
the poet; the singer reproduces it in voice. “The singer 
is therefore a reproducer of a twice-erected structure, and 
this is his song. But no man builds without leaving a 
part of himself in the building; the musician accordingly 
adds something to the original poem, and the singer some- 
thing to the original poem and music, although he reverences 
both, and on that account never alters the form of a word or 
of a phrase. Nay, that which he adds he does not set out 
to add—he does it unconsciously. The poet sees and speaks, 
the composer hears and translates into musical language, 
while the singer reads and absorbs the original and the trans- 
lation, and reproduces them by means of appropriate voice.” 
Hence it follows that voice culture must never be regarded 
as something detached and isolated from general culture; 
hence also Mr. Ffrangcon Davies’s excellent and weighty 
recommendation to singers to cultivate their minds as well as 
their vocal chords. ‘He who confines himself entirely to his 
own particular branch of study, will never secure a convincing 
style.” Thus he counsels singers to listen attentively to great 
pianists, and above all to violinists, “who teach in a pre- 
eminent manner what melody is. A great violinist is a great 
singer.” Again, “every singer should play some instrument 
sufficiently well to enable him to acquire an exact sense of 
rhythm and pitch. The compositions of the great masters, 
in some shape or other, should form his daily food.” But his 
study must not be confined within the bounds of the art to 
which he primarily devotes himself. “Before a man can 
acquire style—which is the man and not the brute—he must 
read great books, and move among men and women who 
are accustomed to think.” He must read, and he must 
read aloud. For Mr. Ffranggon Davies shows himself to be 
in complete accord with the principles laid down in 
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M. Legouvée’s “L’Art de la Lecture,”—viz., that there is no 
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essential distinction in the arts of speaking, reading, and 
singing, and that all alike rest on the rational controi of the 
breath. i 

The ideals which Mr. Ffranggon Davies places before the 
singer are exalted, and he deals occasionally in counsels of 
perfection. The singer, in his view, must not make his voice 
the tool of any one sentiment. But his corollary takes the 
form of a very large proposition, “To some of us, at all 
events, it is clear that varied’ and even universal expression 
is the only kind of work to which any person of common 
sense would care to devote his life.” Again, “whatever a 
musician can write a singer can—nay, he must—sing.” But 
if Mr. Ffranggon, Davies exacts much, he also gives great 
encouragement. If we read him aright, he holds that no 
singer should acquiesce in the maxim non omnia possumus 
omnes: “the writer’s experience emboldens him to say, that 
all who have ordinary speaking voices, who know their notes, 
and have the sense of pitch and rhythm (both these senses 
improve with practice) can be taught to sing well, even 
though they may have considered themselves ‘ voiceless.’ ” 

There are many other points in Mr. Ffranggon Davies’s 
book that call for comment or criticism, as, for example, his 
defence of coloratur as an integral element of vocal music, 
his discussion of the relations of oratorio and opera, and his 
strictures on the cult of sheer sonority—both vocal and 
instrumental. His style is occasionally too rhetorical and 
his temper too uncompromising. But with all deductions, 
the book is a valuable and stimulating contribution to musical 
aesthetics, it is animated throughout by a lofty conception 
of the responsibilities of the artist, and it enforces with 
spirit and eloquence the sound and wholesome doctrine that 
the vitalising element of song is thought. GC. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


a eee 
SONGS FROM FAR LANDS.* 
Sonas which breathe the spirit of remote places and strange 
modes of life can never be judged solely on their merit as art. 
Their inspiration may halt, but to the sedentary reader the 
very fact of their existence is an interest, and their contents, 
however prosaic in form, can rarely be without romance. The 
man must be incompetent indeed who, knowing an outland 
people, and being in sympathy with their ways and thoughts, 
cannot reproduce for us something of the spell. A singer with 
a talent far less true than Mr. Drummond’s might look for an 
audience if he told of the old-world people of Canada, the 
voyageurs and habitants who, always preserving something of 
the traditions of France, have built for themselves a rustic 
civilisation in the wilds and have sent generations of adven- 
turers to “laugh in far places.” But Mr. Drummond is a 
poet as well as a chronicler, and in his patois songs he shows 
himself possessed of the true lyric gift, of humour, of pathos, 
of keen and sympathetic observation. The thirty-odd pieces 
in his latest book deal with most aspects of life in these little 
communities, long settled and full of their own forms and 
customs, and yet with eyes turning constantly to the wilds. 
The great figure of romance is the voyageur himself :— 
“For dis is de night of de jour de l’an, 
W’en de man of de Grand Nor’ West 
T’ink of hees home on de St. Laurent, 
An’ frien’ he may never see— 
Gone he is now, an’ de beeg canoe 
No more you'll see wit’ de red-shirt crew, 
But long as he leev’ he was always true, 
So we'll drink to hees memory.” 
In poems like “The Holy Island” and “Champlain” we 
have reminiscences of the history of the race, and one may 
learn something of the strange world of woodland supersti- 
tion,—how Bruno the Hunter was carried off by the Devil, and 
how Louis Desjardins, having secured a comfortable life from 
the Enemy of Mankind, escaped his clutches by smoking 
Canadian tobacco too strong even for the nether regions. 
But the best are the village idylls, full of the simplicity and 
humour of a virile people, telling of rustic love-making, of 
love of children, of advancing age, of the call of the wilds 





ad ® The Voyageur, and other Poems. By William Henry Drummond. 
London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. fps. net, |——(2) Panjabi Lyrics and Proverbs: 
Translations in Verse and Prose. By C.F. Usborne. Lahore: Civil and Military 
Gazette Press, [1 rupee.]——(3) Indian Love, By Laurence Hope, London: 
W. Heinemann, [5s. net.] 








which draws the sons away from the log-cabin to seek theis 
fortune on the river. You will read of Joe Boucher, whose 
family was too large for him; of Charmette, the little cottage 
on the mountain; of old Telesphore, who discovered to his joy 
that Napoleon was no Frenchman but a Dago; and of a whole 
host of delightful children. There is something peculiarly 
sincere and wholesome in Mr. Drummond’s verses, as there is 
also a real lyrical power. He has the gift of telling of the 
intimate life of men and women without sentimentality or 
rhetoric, and behind the idylls of the village he shows us 
always the stronger passion, the love of Nature and ad- 
venture, which is the complement to the love of home. Some- 
times, as in “ Lac Souci,” both are blended into a lyric which 
it is hard to forget. The patois is not beautiful in itself, and 
to many readers it may seem a little barbarous; but it is 
Mr. Drummond's true material, for the dialect songs have a 
merit which is absent in the few pieces written in ordinary 
English. 

Mr. Usborne’s little book takes us to the other side of the 
world. He has laboriously collected a number of Panjabi 
proverbs, and has translated from the vernacular many 
charming folk-songs, with some of which readers of the 
Spectator are already familiar. How far Mr. Usborne is 
faithful to his originals we should not care to say. Trans- 
lators of Eastern poetry, from FitzGerald to Mr. Bain, have 
been apt to improve on their materials, and produce work 
which is in all senses original. In any case, he has written 
songs which have the true lilt and magic of folk-poetry. 
They are mainly love-songs and lullabies, with a few rhymed 
proverbs, and one “Ballad of Famine” which is impressive 
in its severe simplicity. Sometimes the songs are simple 
catches, like the “ Ballad of Love and Death,” the “Poppy 
Songs,” “ Challa,” or the “Buffalo Song”; sometimes they 
are jewel-work, delicately wrought, for folk-poetry has its 
own ornament and craftsmanship. There is more than a hint 
of Greek poetry in them ; the “ Ballad of a Deserted Wife,” for 
instance, recalls curiously the second idyll of Theocritus, and 
some of the other pieces read like translations of Meleager. 
We will quote the “ Ballad of Love and Death” as a sample 
of Mr. Usborne’s skill :— 

“Tell me, Mistress, who will marry you, Mistress, marry you?’ 

‘ Khaka, my Lady, he will marry me, Lady, marry me. 

He has two yoke of oxen sturdy to hoe, 
And four for the well-wheel. His land lies low, 
And the scent of his hair mocks the roses that grow 

In the garden of Persia. Khaka will marry me, Lady, marry me.’ 

‘When death comes, Mistress, who will carry you, Mistress, 

carry you?’ 

‘If Allah is gracious, my sons will carry me, Lady, carry me; 

One at my feet and one at my head. 
If Allah gives children, there’s peace for the dead, 
For the lights will be lit and the prayers will be said. 

God pity the sonless. My sons will carry me, Lady, carry me.’” 

The last volume is also from the East. In his preface Mr. 
Usborne tells us that he once showed some of “Laurence 
Hope’s” work to a native and asked him what he thought 
of it. He replied that, although it was beautiful poetry, the 
sentiment seemed to him entirely Western. This is enough 
to make the rashest critic pause, for the conventional comment 
on “Laurence Hope’s” books is that they breathe the 
authentic spirit of the East. Yet we think we can under- 
stand the point of view. It is the sentiment of the East; but 
the form of its expression, the self-consciousness, the clear 
analysis, the wider horizon, are wholly Western. The 
philosophy of life might be that of an Oriental woman, with 
its humility before man, as the master of the household, and 
its preoccupation with love and children; but it is impossible 
to imagine any Oriental attaining so articulate and passionate 
an expression. The poetry of “Laurence Hope” must hold 
a unique place in modern letters. No woman has written 
lines so full of a strange primeval savagery :— 

“ Deep in the jungle vast and dim 
That knew not a white man’s feet, 


I smelt the odour of sun-warmed fur, 
Musty, savage, and sweet. 
Scent of fur and colour of blood:— 
And the long-dead instincts rose, 
I followed the lure of my season’s mate,— 
And flew, bare-fanged, at my foes.” 
The poems are ali concerned with elementary passions. The 
lament of Yasmini, the dancing-girl, for the lover who was 
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unlike all the others: the playing of Khristna on his flute: 
the laments of the young bride who is sold to an old King, 
and of the Queen who is displaced in the zenana by a 
younger rival: the song of the Camping-ground, which is the 
heart of India: the story of how Sher Afzul revenged himself 
on the mistress who had slain his friend: the plaint of the 
dying Prince who must leave his great possessions: and a 
dozen songs of lovesick girls,—all are done with a depth of 
passion and a haunting music which in their kind it would be 
hard to match. The work has nothing of the depth and calm 
of the great masters, but it has none the less the living force 
of poetry. The finest, to our mind, is “ Yasin Khan,” the story 
of the yearning which overtakes a King who has found his 
kingdom for the fierce hunted days when he was still in 
pursuit of it. After it we should place “The Masters,” the 
tribute of woman to the men who are doing the world’s work 
in hard places :— 
* When weary of the Mart, the Loom, 
The Withering-house, the Riffle-blocks, 
The Barrack-square, the Engine-room, 
The pickaxe, ringing on the rocks,— 
When tents are pitched and work is done, 
While restful twilight broods above, 
By fresh-lit lamp or dying sun, 
See in my songs how women love. 
You played and lost the game? What then? 
The rules are harsh and hard we know, 
You still, oh, brothers, are the men 
Whom we in secret reverence sv. 
Your work was waste? Maybe your share 
Lay in the hour you laughed and kissed ; 
Who knows but what your son shall wear 
The laurels that his father missed.” 





THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE.* 


THE writer of this review was once asked by some one—a 
reader to the Press, he believes—to recommend him “a 
Shakespeare in one volume, with copious notes.” Such a 
volume never was produced by human press. The bare text, 
if we reckon all the plays commonly attributed to the poet, 
occupies much space, for it is scarcely less than all that 
survives of the Attic drama, whether in comedy or tragedy. 
As for prolegomena and notes, it is difficult to imagine a 
limit to what might be said without exhausting the subject, 
The admirable edition of which we now give a long-delayed 
notice assigns a volume to each play, and the three which we 
have before us, The Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant 
of Venice, and A Midsummer Night's Dream (selected, we 
may say, because they are among the most recent), con- 
tain together six hundred and eighty-five pages, of which, 
to speak roughly, two-sevenths may be text and five-sevenths 
comment of one kind or another. Nor will any one, we venture 
to say, complain of prolixity or irrelevance in the added 
matter. The Taming of the Shrew has been edited by Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond. The question of textis heresimple. The play 
appears for the first time in the Folio of 1623, and the errors 
and corrections of the Quarto of 1631 and of Folios 2, 3, and 4 
are not of much importance. As to authorship much may be 
said. “The Taming of a Shrew” appeared in 1594, George 
Gascoigne having published in 1566 a dramaentitled “Supposes, 
Englished from the Italian of Ariosto.” “A Shrew” and “ The 
Sbrew” both borrow from this play, though not always the same 
things. The really important question, however, is this: Is 
the play as we have it substantially Shakespeare’s? Mr. Bond 
thinks that it is; he is “strongly opposed to any attempt to 
differentiate [doubtful passages] by the use of smaller type.” 
Doctors, however, do not agree about the matter. Pro- 
fessor Herford sees “skilled mediocrity” in the first act. 
Various details of style and versification are suspicious, yet, 
according to our editor, there is “plenty of Shakespearean 
verse and prose in the Act.” Mr. Fleay’s metrical test 
is, from the nature of the case, not so conclusive as 
usual, for the necessary preliminary of separating the 
Shakespearean from the non-Shakespearean lines cannot 
be supplied. The dmaé dcyoueva argument tells “rather for 
than against Shakespeare’s authorship,” in view of the fact 
that the Shakespeare vocabulary is the largest known. 
Altogether, it is a very pretty problem in the Higher Criticism, 


and may be instructive as regards writings of even mory 
importance than Shakespeare's. : 

The Merchant of Venice has been dealt with by Mr. Charles 
Knox Pooler. This is one of the plays that appeared in the 
author’s lifetime. ‘Two quarto editions were published in 
1600; the relations between the two are cnriously obscure 
and scholars are not agreed about the value of the texts 
which they give, Mr. Furness preferring the Second or Heyes, 
Dr. Furnivall the First or Roberts, Quarto. When we come 
to discuss the sources we find a large field before us. The 
deed by which the debtor binds himself in default of payment 
to allow the creditor a pound of flesh, and the story of the 
caskets, appear in many forms and at different places and 
times. They may be described as part of the stock-in-trade 
of tellers of stories. Ser Giovanni, if there ever was such a 
writer, the Gesta Romanorum, the Popular Tales of the High. 
lands, tales from Persia, and other authorities might be 
quoted. The stories, in fact, are part of the folk-lore of the 
world. Which of these Shakespeare actually had in his mind 
when he wrote his play no one can say. It is sufficient to 
know that he used his materials, whatever the sources from 
which he got them, with supreme skill. Mr. Pooler gives an 
excellent conspectus of the materials used, and an equally good 
criticism of the result produced. 

The problems attacked by Mr. Henry Ouningham in hig 
\edition of A Midsummer Night’s Dream differ somewhat from 
those with which his colleagues have had to deal. About the 
sources there is not much to be said. The main plot, as far 
as it is taken from any one, may be said to come from 


| Plutarch, the Oberon and Titania from fairy lore generally, 


with possibly some special adaptations, and the Pyramus and 
Thisbe from Ovid. On the other hand, the editor has given 
special attention to the text, with what we may fairly call 
satisfactory results, though we cannot enter into details; and 
he has discussed at length some interesting questions touching 
the date of the play, the circumstances in which it was 
produced upon the stage, and the bearing and interpretation 
of some notable passages in it. Among the latter is the 
famous speech of Oberon in Act II., Scene 1: “Thou re- 
memberest ...... in maiden meditation, fancy-free.” “The 
Fair Vestal thronéd by the west” is universally allowed to 
be Queen Elizabeth—the elaborate compliment is hardly 
consistent with the theory that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic—but the “mermaid” is less easily identified. 
Warburton thought that Mary Queen of Scots was in- 
tended; “on a dolphin’s back” was an allusien to her 
French marriage, and the “certain stars” that “shot madly 
from their spheres” were great nobles, such as the Duke 
of Norfolk, who perished in her cause. All this seems a 
little absurd; but what are we to say of the “little western 
flower” on which “the bolt of Cupid fell” being Lettice, 
Countess of Essex? Mr. Cuningham deals judiciously with 
all the questions of interpretation that occur, a praise which 
we may with justice extend to his collaborators mentioned 
above, and indeed, as far as we have examined their work, to 
all who have taken part in this truly national undertaking. 





LETTERS FROM FRANCE AND ITALY.* 
THE chief merit of Lady Knight’s letters is their lack of 
pretence. They were written without any thought of 
publication, and merely to inform or amuse her friend Mrs, 
Drake. With perfect simplicity they describe the life led 
by an eminently genteel, if impoverished, lady and her 
daughter in France and Italy. Lady Knight’s income was, 
unfortunately, not equal to her ambition; her hope for the 
pension to which her husband’s services entitled her was dis- 
appointed; and, though Miss Cornelia’s works were praised, 
the booksellers proclaimed them unprofitable. It is not 
surprising, then, that the letters are touched with a regret 
sometimes intensified to complaint. “ Fifty-eight years ago,” 
she writes in singing the praises of her daughter Cornelia, 
“her father was a great and good servant of the public, 
and his widow and orphan—— Relations, my dear Madam, 
like ministers, court the persons that can serve them. I have 
more sheets in praise of my daughter’s works than copies 
have been sold...... Dissipation and politics, they write 
us, make all books a drug, but yet I hope in time it will be 








* The Arden Shakespeare, General Editor, W. J. Craig, London: Meth 
and Co, [2s. 6d. net per vol.] _ . ss te 


* Lady Knight's Letters from France and Italy, 1776-1795. Edited by Lady 
Eliott-Drake, London: A. L. Humphreys, [10s. net.] 
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better, for hundreds of persons have borrowed the reading of 
them from us and our friends.” However, in spite of mis- 
fortunes, Lady Knight and her daughter managed to see 
whatever was worth seeing in France and Italy, and, what 
was doubtless of greater importance to them, to live always 
in the politest society. 

The ladies were not undistinguished. You may find their 
names in the literary annals of the time. Lady Knight 
was a friend of Johnson’s protégée, Mrs. Williams, and 
Malone thought her observations worth printing in his 
edition of Boswell’s Life. Her daughter Cornelia in happier 
circumstances might have won the fame her mother desired 
for her. She was highly accomplished and deeply erudite: 
Her little drawings in water-colour were favourably looked 
upon. “Her learning is very profound,” says her mother, 
“and at the same time very general; she reads and writes 
in ten languages, and speaks in most of them—but 
what avail talents or services?” Her books attracted a 
passing notice, and enjoyed at least a success of esteem. 
The first of them, Dinarbas, was dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte, and was honoured by the qualified approval of 
Miss Burney. “ Dinarbas is dedicated to the Queen,” wrote 
Miss Burney in her diary, “ who put it into my hands before 
she had read it, for some account of its merits. Iam sure 
their Royal Highnesses could read nothing more chastely 
fitted for them.” The eulogy is tempered, and Miss 
Knight's second venture—Marcus Flaminius—was more gaily 
prosperous. For it won the admiration of so fastidious a 
critic as Horace Walpole, to whom it was inscribed, to say 
nothing of Lord Aylesbury, Lord Macartney, and the Bishop 
of London. Nor did Miss Knight enjoy a merely literary 
triumph. On the death of her mother she placed herself 
under the protection of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
returned with them and Lord Nelson to England, and 
obtained the preferment which her mother had always 
missed. She was appointed Lady-in- Waiting to Queen Char- 
lotte, in 1814 became the Princess Charlotte’s companion, 
and on receiving a pension returned to the Continent, 
revisiting the scenes of her earlier life. 

It is all a chronicle of trivialities, but it is not uninterest- 
ing to know how two English ladies lived abroad in the 
eighteenth century. Toulouse was then a favourite resort, 
fashionable and even dissipated. The English society danced 
and dined, gambled and gave routs. Lady Knight's first con- 
sideration, however, was economy, and admirably did she 
manage. “Ithink I can make a hundred and forty pounds 
a year answer all expenses,” she wrote, “except our dress, 
diversions, chair hire, and entertainment of company.” That 
is not excessive, and it must be owned that they got an 
excellent return for the money which they spent. A wing of 
a house, or rather of a palace, cost them twenty-five pounds a 
year. The furniture which they purchased came to eighty 
pounds; but then they received an assurance that they could 
sell it after two or three years’ use without loss. As to 
the household expenses, “the whole of these, living very 
genteel, will be only a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year.” The budget does not balance; but no doubt 
Lady Knight found other methods of saving money 
than appear. Her favourite form of entertainment was 
to give balls, which, said she, were not costly; but now 
and again she invited her friends to dinner without 
incurring a reckless expense. “I gave a dinner,” she 
writes, “two days since to an Irish lady and a French 
gentleman; we had a soup, and a dish of the stewed beef, 
a very fine large eel, mutton chops, a brace of the red 
partridges, an omelet with peaches in it, grapes, peaches, 
pears, and Savoy biscuits; a bottle of Bordeaux—sixteen- 
pence—a bottle of our own wine, value three-halfpennys. 
The whole expense amounted to ten shillings, wine included 
and a very fine cauliflower.” Not the daintiest repast, to be 
sure; but its cheapness is unquestionable, and there is no 
doubt that Toulouse in the eighteenth century was a paradise 

for straitened gentility. 

But presently Toulouse palled upon the taste of the ladies, 
and they removed themselves to Rome. Here they had an 
introduction to the Cardinal de Bernis, and with a pleasant 
simplicity they seem to have accepted him as an epitome of 
the homelier virtues, He repaid their simplicity by a 
8racious condescension. He made them part of his circle; 
he invited them to his famous dinners; and under patronage 





so august, their stay at Rome could not but be entertaining. 
Wherever they go, the accomplished Cornelia distinguishes’ 
herself, and her mother is frankly enchanted. They attend a’ 
series of masked balls. “Cornelia wore her mask always’ 
upon her arm, and had a different fancy dress for every” 
night; the variations were made by ourselves, and very smart. 
she always was.” The highest honours awaited her. The 
Cardinal de Bernis presented her to the Arehduchess—' 
“the only lady he did present”—and Gornelia was always 
taken out after the Archduchess. “Indeed, she had so often’ 
the compliment of the room given her that I might have been 
afraid it would have made ‘her vain.” But Miss Cornelia was’ 
made of sterner stuff than to have had her head turned with’ 
a compliment, and not all the Dukes and Princes of Italy 
availed to seduce her from the pursuit of literature. 

But misfortune dogged the steps of Lady Knight. Her’ 
small income grew less, yet she did notdespair. She changed’ 
her house, and was still cheerful. “I have here, Madam,” she 
wrote in 1781, “most elegant apartments which we came 
to six weeks since, in the centre of Rome and opposite 
the famous column of Antoninus. We pay about eighteen 
pounds a year; it’s near two years that we have had’ 
our own furniture.” To return to England, however, was’ 
impossible. Rome might be dear, as Lady Knight found’ 
it, but it had its advantages. “When -I tell you that beef’ 
is only three-halfpence a pound, a fine turkey not quite’ 
fifteen-pence, that I can have a coach for six hours (or horses 
to our own, which I please) for three and sixpence, you will: 
think how differently I must be in England; my dear girl 
and I must there be shut up in absolute retirement with a” 
single woman servant, or board in some uncomfortable’ 
manner.” So Lady Knight and her daughter preferred to 
remain abroad, living always “under the protection of persons' 
of the first fashion.” In Italy, as in France, fashion was- 
preferred to wealth, and, as Lady Knight was a strict 
economist, she got all there was to be got out of life for the 
pittance which in England would only have saved her from” 
starvation. This, then, is the interest of her book; it sets 
before us the triumph of gentility, and shows us how, with: 
a very little money, comfort and dignity might be purchased ° 
in Toulouse, as in Rome, by those who could renounce the 
ties and interests of life in London. 





THE ARMY THAT WE NEED.* 


THE most disturbing fact about our military problem is that 
it is never settled. Persons and systems change, like uniforms 
and military nomenclature, with amazing rapidity; War 
Minister succeeds War Minister, and the advent of each is 
hailed with the conviction that here at last is the genius who 
is going to rescue our military system out of chaos and give 
us the Army that we need. Nevertheless, Session after 
Session goes by without any material improvement at all in 
a condition of affairs which is universally admitted to be 
fraught with the gravest danger to the Empire. 

It is difficult to understand how this should be. Lord 
Roberts and others tell us that it is because of the general 
indifference of the public to the Army question. We do not 
believe that the indifference is as great as Lord Roberts thinks. 
On the contrary, we should be inclined to say that there has 
been no public question of recent years in which the nation as 
a whole, and not the specialists and enthusiasts only, has dis- 
played a more consistent and unflagging interest. There is 
possibly more in the view that our Army and our Army 
system in themselves are out of touch with the people, 
and that this is because successive Secretaries of State have 
allowed themselves to sink their attributes as the representa- 
tives of a democratic people in willing or unwilling obedience 
to the conservatism and prejudice of a military caste. 
Probably, however, the real explanation of the futile and 
contradictory nature of our many and abortive schemes 
lies in the fact that in all our discussion of the military 
problem we have had neither the courage nor the inclina- 
tion to go back to first principles, and to think out what, 
in our own quite peculiar political and geographical 
situation, is the Army that we need. We are as con- 
vinced as ever that individually we should make rather 
good fighting men if only our energies were properly 








* Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance: their Relations and 
Interdependence, By Colonel C. E. Callwell. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
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directed, but we fail entirely to see the kind of warfare for 
which, since the landing of Hengist and Horsa, we are as a 
nation most suited. More particularly is this the case with 
the soldiers and statesmen with whom the actual decision 
rests. They appear to be incapable of original thought. 
Hither, like Mr. Balfour, they are attracted by the comforting 
doctrines of the extreme “ blue-water school,” or, like the 
National Service League, they are galvanised into thinking in 
millions by their admiration for Continental systems, which, 
as Colonel Callwell shows us, have nothing in common with 
the proper strategical conceptions of an island Power. The 
real cause of our chronic failure to provide a satisfactory 
Army has been our entire inability to understand ourselves. 

The value of Colonel Callwell’s volume is that he provides 
us with one more opportunity to learn the truth from a 
dispassionate review of our own military history. In an 
exhaustive survey of those military operations of all history 
which depend upon, and gain their terror from, their relations 
to the sea, Colonel Callwell has attempted to do for the land 
forces of a maritime nation what Captain Mahan has done 
for its fleet. Thanks very largely to Captain Mahan, the 
vital importance to Great Britain of the command of the sea 
is now a commonplace; but it is less readily recognised, in 
spite of the late Lord Salisbury’s famous dictum, that 
decisive results cannot be obtained by a Navy alone, while 
what is equally obvious is scarcely remembered at all,— 
namely, how formidable, out of all proportion to its 
numbers, is an army which can descend from the sea at 
any point that it chooses on the enemy’s coast. Colonel 
Callwell, in a treatise which deals not with land campaigns 
alone, or sea campaigns alone, but with the relations of 
naval to military strategy, completes the teaching of the 
American seaman from the landsman’s point of view. There 
is, he writes, “a connection between land and sea power 
which sailors and soldiers alike are apt to overlook, and 
which extremes of naval and military thought sometimes try 
and ignore, a connection which is, from the point of view of 
strategy, of the utmost consequence to maritime States when 
engaged in war.” And so in his examination of an amazing 
number, not merely of amphibious operations proper, like the 
capture of Minorca or the descent on Ostend in 1798, but of 
campaigns which, like the Peninsular War or the American 
Wars of Independence and Secession, might indeed be defined 
as land campaigns pure and simple, but would have been 
impossible if one side had not been based upon the sea, by 
showing us which succeeded and which failed, and why, he 
leads us clearly to perceive the lines in which, as a maritime 
Power, our British strategy should be cast. 

He shows us, for example, how even the Navy, which is 
paramount at sea, may have to trust to land operations if 
maritime contest is to be abiding and assured; for the weaker 
side at sea will not face a naval action, but will retire into its 
fortified ports, to remain there on the alert and watch for an 
opportunity. He shows us also how that opportunity will come 
far oftener than it did in Nelson’s day, when a blockade, if 
not unintermittently maintained, was for all that a very real 
thing. The conditions being absolutely changed by the 
introduction of steam power, not only is a fleet hidden within 
a fortress safe against attack from a fleet outside, but the 
fleet outside can at no time prevent the fleet inside from 
putting to sea if it wills it. And so, in order to get at and 
destroy the enemy’s floating forces, an army, as at Port 
Arthur, must be brought into play. Meanwhile, that army 
need not be big. A relatively small one operating with the 
sea as its base can wear down a stronger one, and Colonel 
Callwell quotes the cases of Sebastopol and the Peninsula. 
The Crimean War resulted in a victory for the Allies because 
Russia could not bring her superior strength to bear upon 
the meagre and attenuated forces of her opponents, and 
Napoleon’s armies wasted away before Wellington’s weak 
divisions for precisely similar reasons. Superiority at sea 
will enable us to select the theatre of operations by land, and, 
without unduly stretching our lines of communication, to 
force our enemy to fight on our own terms. Yet without 
an army organised for this purpose our superiority at sea 
will never bring an enemy to his knees. The general 
situation is summed up as follows :— 


“There is a dangerous idea prevalent in this country that 
because a dominating Navy is the best safeguard for its security, 
the complement of sea-power, military force, is of altogether 











secondary importance to a State so situated. The attitude + 

up by soldiers of prominence on the subject of home ‘wae 
attitude which has helped to throw the true functions of ‘the 
Army so long into the background, has contributed to this 4 
insular Power with great fleets at its command may be justifieq 
in trusting to its cruisers and battleships to guard not only it; 

sea-borne trade, but also to ensure its shores against invasion, 
But that is defence, mere passive defence. ..... Naval renounane 
unaided cannot, under the ordinary conditions which arisg in 
warfare between maritime nations, inflict upon an enemy the 
amount of injury necessary to bring about a collapse. Command 
of the sea is merely a means to an end, and that endis the attain. 
ment of the object for which the war was undertaken. Sometimeg 
war is undertaken for the express purpose of conquering territory, 

If so, military force must perform its share in the struggle, 
Sometimes it is undertaken to destroy naval forces which havo 
grown into a menace to future prosperity. If so, sea power 
unaided may be unable to accomplish the task. Sometimes 
the war arises out of some quarrel...... and the purpose 
which either side has in view is to achieve such a measure 
of success as will lead up to an advantageous peace. Success 
means injury to the enemy in the form of exhaustion 
financially, of securing some national guarantee at the enemy’s 
cost, or of acquisition of hostile territory. And this kind of 
success is generally beyond the scope of naval force to accomplish 

unless, indeed, the struggle be protracted to a dangerous length, 

and unless the victorious belligerent is prepared to emerge from 
the struggle ruined, if triumphant.” 

Of course this is all very obvious, and in a measure Colonel 
Callwell is inclined to overlabour the obvious. But it is 
better to overlabour it than to overlook it, and what he 

elaborates are not the facts, but the proofs. 

It is impossible in this review to touch upon any of the 
side-issues raised in the four hundred and forty-four pages of 
the volume. It would probably have gained by compression, 
more especially since those who would most benefit by it 
are just those who will be most disinclined to embark 
upon so exhaustive a treatise. But there are many 
passages where the views expressed, if not altogether 
quite new, are exceedingly suggestive, and at least at 
variance with strict orthodoxy. Thus in his discussion 
of the vexed questions of “ulterior objects,” and of the 
doctrine of the “fleet in being,” the case against Captain 
Mahan is exceedingly well put. The arguments, again, which 
are adduced in defence of the raids and descents under the 
elder and the younger Pitt, and even of the Walcheren 
Expedition, are new and interesting, and will, we think, cause 
a re-examination of the text-book doctrine that these ex- 
peditions were all prompted by faulty strategical conceptions. 
But where Colonel Callwell excels is in the amazing variety 
and aptness of the examples by which he illustrates his 
arguments, and not seldom in the way in which he is able 
to throw an absolutely new light upon the influence of 
geographical considerations upon military history ; for in- 
stance, in his discussion of the precise effect of the Black 
Sea upon the Russo-Turkish Wars of 1828-29 and 1877-78, or 
of the St. Lawrence upon Wolfe’s conquest of Canada. And 
the Committee of Defence, with its comfortable belief in the 
possibility of raids but not of invasion, might with advantage 
study the arguments and instances by which Colonel Callwell 
proves, as we think conclusively, that “a maritime country 
is as a rule worse situated to repel invasion from over the 
sea than a country which has only to repel invasion by 
land.” 

Colonel Callwell, as a student of war and a soldier on the 
Active List, keeps sternly aloof from present-day polemics. But 
where he concludes his examination of his proofs by laying 
down the principles which, in his opinion, should govern the 
military system of an island Power, he makes a most valuable 
contribution to the question of the hour. He points out that 
the amount of ship transport, even for a great naval Power, 
is limited, and, moreover, that great bodies of troops cannot 
be trusted on the water till “ maritime preponderance” at 
least is secured. Consequently— 

“ An organisation which does not admit of the despatch of troops 
across the sea in anticipation of war is a ger; an organisation 
which aims at mobilising troops ready for the field more rapidly 
than they can be despatched to the scene of action is an 
anachronism. It is pleasant to murmur Kriegsmobil in the ear 
of an attendant aide-de-camp, and to know that within a week 
army corps upon army corps will be converging along the lines 
of a cunningly contrived system of strategical railways towards 
that borderland where a mighty conflict is impending. But what 
boots all this bustle if the frontier be the seaP...... There 18 
nothing to be gained by the power to place troops in the line of 
battle faster than they can be despatched to the theatre of operae 
tions. The rate at which troops can be mobilised in condition to 
take the field depends upon their relative state of preparedness 
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for war in time of peace; but it is the troops maintained in a 
high condition of efficiency which cost most money, and which, 
when the element of time is taken into consideration, may 

‘ve least value for that money. That element of time is 
s factor of paramount importance, and it governs the situa- 
tion. If time be available—if, from the conditions of the 
case, it must be available—troops maintained in a state 
of comparative inefficiency in peace can be raised to the 
highest standard before they are wanted, and troops of this class 
are, if properly organised for the functions which they have to 
fulfil, far cheaper than those kept fit for action at a moment's 
notice. An insular Power which frames its military system with 
a view to the immediate readiness of a great army for service 
oversea is organising what it does not want, and what it cannot 
use, and is squandering its financial resources without adéquate 
return, owing to a misapprehension of strategical conditions. 
al imp het The essence of amphibicus strategy lies in compact- 
ness and mobility of the forces employed An insular 
Power should, in fact, base its military system on the principle 
of having many categories in a progressive stage. The corps in 
the first category may be ten times as efficient at the moment 
when war breaks out as the corps in the fifth category, and it 
will cost ten times as much in peace time. But the organisation 
should be such that, by the time the fifth category is required, 
its component parts, progressing from a rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with the soldier’s art, shall have attained the standard of 
excellence which is expected of the regular soldier, and that 
they shall be able to take their place in line of battle with credit 
to themselves and their country.” 


we ¢ ee ¢-6 


The allusions are so plain and so topical that the wine needs 
no bush. 





NOVELS. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC.* 

A critic has no right to complain of a novelist who refuses 
to remain for ever in one groove. Versatility is an engaging 
quality ; besides, the realm of Ruritanic romance has been 
somewhat vulgarised by less accomplished invaders, and 
“Dolly Dialogues” are not capable of indefinite multiplica- 
tion. None the less, we cannot view Mr, Anthony Hope’s 
increasing predilection for the delineation of contemporary 
manners without a certain amount of regret and mis- 
giving. The resolute elimination of the heroic and the 
fantastic elements has undoubted advantages. There is a 
large section of the reading public composed of persons 
who are inclined to be affronted rather than enter- 
tained by a narrative which constantly transcends their own 
experience. They have no objection to strong situations so 
long as they grow naturally out of opportunities which are 
within the reach of ordinary persons, and they find themselves 
more in touch with an author who introduces them only to 
personages with whose temptations and disappointments and 
triumphs they can, without any great effort of imagination, 
identify themselves. Whether novels which deal with life 
on these principles sink to dismal photographic realism, 
or rise to a plane in which faithful observation is tempered 
with hopefulness, depends obviously on the tempera- 
ment and outlook of the writer. Mr. Anthony Hope is 
neither a disciple of George Gissing nor of Anthony 
Trollope. His attitude of urbane detachment reminds one 
more of Mr. W. E. Norris than any other of his contem- 
poraries. When he exposes the weakness and pettiness of 
his characters he does so without callousness or cruelty, but 
in a spirit of well-bred regret. He contrives to render their 
relations interesting, and at times almost engrossing, but 
never for a single instant do they inspire enthusiasm, or acute 
antipathy, or, indeed, any poignant emotion. One is inclined 
to resent the expenditure of so much talent and patient 
analysis on the portrayal of a number of people who, whether 
for good or evil, are incapable of any commanding achievement. 
Certainly indirect evidence of the prevailing dearth of ability 
may be furnished by the fact that so acute and accomplished 
an observer as Mr. Anthony Hope is found lavishing his 
talents on such undistinguished and unimpressive types of 
modernity as are to be found in his new story. 

Subject to the limitations of his theme, in the choice of 
which we are ready to admit that opportunity as well as 
temperament may have been a governing factor, we have 
little but praise for the skill, the tact, and the subtlety 
with which Mr. Anthony Hope has handled it. Ashley 
Mead, who comes nearest to the rdle of hero in a story 
from which the heroic element is rigorously excluded, is 








® 4 Servant of the Public, By Anthony Hope, London: MethuenandCo, [6s.] 


an excellent specimen of the young English gentleman of 
to-day, with engaging manners, plenty of friends, and rather 
more than average ability. After the usual public-school and 
University training, he has been called to the Bar, and at the 
age of thirty ekes out a slender private income by casual con- 
tributions to journalism and the beginnings of a practice. 
When we make his acquaintance he has just been appointed 
secretary to a Commission, and soon after is offered a partner- 
ship in a great and prosperous firm of wholesale drapers in 
which his father had once held a share. The offer does not 
merely mean assured wealth, it practically carries with it 











the hand of Alice Muddock, only daughter of the head of 
the firm, a clever, capable, well-educated girl whom he has 
known and cordially liked all his life. But when the offer 
is made Ashley has already fallen under the spell of Ora 
Pinsent, a beautiful and fascinating actress, who soon makes 
it clear to him that she cares for him more than any one 
else; and he deliberately refuses the prospect of placid 
and prosperous domesticity for the romantic possibilities 
underlying the other attachment. There are, however, 
serious obstacles in the way, for Ora is a siren with a 
conscience, and there is a disreputable husband in the back- 
ground. Matters reach a crisis when the husband announces 
his intention of returning from the States, and Ora appeals 
to Ashley Mead to assist her in the task of renunciation. He 
acquiesces, though her histrionic satisfaction in the situation 
proves somewhat of a shock; but at the critical moment her 
courage fails, and Ashley is left to face the husband alone, 
and to find that his motive in returning is not affection 
but blackmail. Mr. Jack Fenning (the husband) is easily 
bribed to clear out, and Ashley Mead leaves Ora under the 
impression that her husband never reached Southampton at 
all. So far, however, from tending to render the situation 
more compromising, this episode only assists in the process 
of disillusionment. Ashley Mead realises more and more 
clearly that Ora is incapable of any sustained attachment, 
that the collective admiration of the public alone satisfies 
her, and that while lis chivalry and her prudence alike 
forbid any vulgar liaison, he is not prepared to face the 
sordid disclosures of the Divorce Court to make her free to 
become his wife. In the issue Ora goes off to America on a 
“starring” tour, and returns as the wife of Hazlewood, a 
middle-aged and accomplished comedian, who, unlike Ashley 
Mead, was hampered by no fastidiousness in taking the neces- 
sary prelimineries. As his most intimate friend brutally put 
it, “If you won’t pay the price, you don’t acquire the article” ; 
and Ora herself was unable to fathom the motives which 
restrained her lover from pressing his suit to its logical 
conclusion. The plain fact was that he could not altogether 
dissociate her from her past or feel reliance in her future, 
and no sane person is likely to question the wisdom of his 
decision. The keynote of her character is struck in her con- 
fession at the moment when her affection for him reached its 
culminating point: “I should be rather afraid never to change 
toa person. It would make him mean so terribly much to 
one, wouldn’t it?” In such a “servant of the public” 
there was no room for workaday constancy. And yet, though 
Ashley Mead is to be congratulated on his enlightenment 
and emancipation, it is impossible not to feel a certain 
contempt for a man who falls so completely between two 
stools, who will neither be an industrious nor an idle 
apprentice, and while preferring romance to common-sense, 
fails of achievement in either domain. Thus we have the 
paradox of a novel which has an excellent moral, and yet 
obliquely inspires the reader with an admiration of characters 
less restrained by scruples and squeamishness. 





A Rough Reformer. By Ernest Glanville. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—The cover of this book has “ £ s. d.” stamped all over it, and 
is also adorned with a frieze appropriately composed of the heads 
of alternate “bulls” and “bears.” It is therefore no surprise to 
the reader to find himself immersed in a story dealing with 
financial transactions. The character of the hero, Westmacott 
Vane, is full of contradictions ; and although these contradictions 
are knowingly designed by the author, the whole figure of the 
man is not very lifelike, nor can the reader find it easy to believe 
in so crude a mixture of social philanthropy and rank dishonesty. 
Westmacott Vane, however, whether he is a credible figure or 
not, entirely dominates the book, and the rest of the characters— 
with the notable exception of Westmacott’s mother—are mere , 
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‘lay figures typifying the kind of human beings whom they are 
supposed to represent. The scenes, laid in Canada, have a good 
deal of wild romance, though the sudden development in the hero 
“of the power of carving a striking and lifelike-figure in wood gives 
a note of unreality even to the supernatural developments at the 
end of the story. No one who dislikes reading the slang of 
financial circles should attempt this novel; but those who can 
follow with interest the mancuvres of “ bears” and “ bulls” will 
find it vivid and interesting. 

The House of Barnkirk. By Amy McLaren. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—There is a good deal of quiet charm about this Scottish 
novel; but it is a pity that one situation in the book is not in the 
very best of taste, An unpleasant impression is thus created in a 
story which is otherwise good reading. It is impossible not to be 
repelled by the scene in which a man unconsciously makes love 
to his own mother. Miss McLaren draws for her readers pictures 
of the society of Barnkirk, and manages to make her characters 
both living and interesting. In spite of the episode alluded to 
above, Lady Jean Mowbray is a more attractive figure than the 
nominal heroine, Geraldine Beaton, and the hero (if the man who 
marries the heroine should always be so described) is so grave 
and self-contained a figure that he becomes a little wooden. A 
romantic element is introduced by the fall of the old tower and 
the midnight wanderings of “Daft Maggie.” 


Lagden’s Luck. By Tom Gallon. (Arrowsmith, Bristol. 3s. 6d.) 
—Lagden’s Luck is, to tell the truth, a rather conventional and 
melodramatic little story, though Mr. Gallon writes as usual 
with great facility and a certain command of his material. It is 
a little difficult to believe in the motive which causes Josiah 
Lagden to trick Dora Frith, the heroine, into becoming his 
nominal wife, but it is quite credible that Dora’s father would 
have urged her to marry any one if he thought that he himself 
would have benefited in the slightest by the transaction. 
Stories of the adventures of a stolen diamond cannot be called 
original, but the number of crimes of which it is possible to 
write is limited, while the appetite of the public for this kind of 
story apparently is not. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 
MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE ON JAMES WATT. 

James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d.)—There is a sancta simplicitas 
about the origin of this latest addition to the “ Famous Scots” 
series which is positively engaging. Mr. Carnegie at first de- 
clined to entertain the suggestion of the publishers of the series 
that he should write a Life of Watt. But on reflection he asked 
himself: “ Why shouldn’t I write the Life of the maker of the 
steam-engine out of which I had made fortune? Besides, I knew 
little of the history of the steam-engine and of Watt himself, 
and the surest way to obtain knowledge was to comply with the 
publishers’ highly complimentary request. The result is, I now 
know about the steam-engine, and have also had revealed to me 
one of the finest characters that ever graced the earth.” Sim- 
plicity of the homeliest Scotch kind is, indeed, the note of this 
book. Mr. Carnegie has no new theory to offer either of the 
steam-engine or of James Watt, and no new facts, biographical 
or scientific, to present to his public. He dwells more on 
the moral than the material triumphs of his hero, on his 
character, on his family bereavement, and on the closeness of his 
friendship with his invaluable partner, Boulton. Mr. Carnegie’s 
book is of the kind to put into the hands of a promising boy. It 
will stimulate him to work, but not at the expense of the simple 
moralities and pleasures of a well-regulated life. 








THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

The Higher Criticism. Three Papers by S. R. Driver, D.D., and 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—We 
commend this pamphlet to the attention of our readers. The 
two authors represent what is, we believe, the general feeling at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where the obscurantism so lamentably 
prevalent elsewhere is simply impossible. Here is a passage 
from Dr. Driver’s lecture, “The Old Testament in the Light of 
To-day,” explaining how the lecturer would deal with the 
Creation story :— 

“T should explain how, in the opening chapters of Genesis, 
two writers had told us how the Hebrews pictured to themselves 
the beginnings of the world and the early history of man; how, 
borrowing their materials in some cases from popular tradition or 
belief, in others, directly or indirectly, from the distant East, 
they had breathed into them a new spirit, and constructed with 
their aid narratives replete with noble and deep truths respecting 
God and man; how one writer had grafted upon the false science 





of antiquity a dignified and true picture of the relation of the 
world to God; how another writer, in a striking symboli 
narrative, had described how man’s moral capacity was awak, lis 
put to the test, and failed; how in the sequel, by other symboli 
narratives, the progress of civilization, the growing power ot 
sin, God’s judgment upon it, His purposes towards man 
successively set forth.” Saed 
Surely this is a hundredfold better than the attempts to find in 
Genesis i.-iii. exact science and history, better, for instance, than 
such desperate efforts as that made by a man eminent in his day 
when he started the hypothesis of the fossil remains as created 
in statu to try the faith of after generations. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1904. (Tho 
Bible House, Queen Victoria Street. 1s. net.)—The Society 
complains, we see, of a falling income. It must be remembered that 
last year was the Centenary, and that the receipts of 1902-3 may 
well have been affected by the approach of that date. Still, current 
controversies may have a disturbing effect. But if home support 
is diminished, the operations abroad show no decrease. It ig 
well worth while to go through the reports of the work of the 
colporteurs, and other notices of the circulation of the Scriptures, 
Who can fail to be touched by the following P—“ At a high school 
for girls near Paris, one of the teachers chanced to possess the 
Sermon on the Mount: when she showed it to her pupils, it 
produced such an effect upon them that they all copied it out 
with the utmost eagerness, and some learned it by heart.” And 
here is a highly interesting notice. At Grenoble a Roman 
Catholic priest and Pastor Leopold Monod have joined to form a 
bond of prayer for unity among Christians, The only condition 
of membership is the promise to pray once a week for union 
Jews are free to join on these terms. 


The Ripon Psalter. By E. H. Swann, M.A. (W. Harrison, 
Ripon. 2s.)—Mr. Swann, who is Succentor of Ripon Cathedral, 
attempts in this book “so to arrange the syllables [of the words 
to be chanted] that, as far as possible, the sense shall not be 
obliterated.” He acknowledges that perfection is not attainable, 
that “false accents cannot be entirely avoided,’ but he has 
certainly done something in the right direction. We have not 
had the opportunity of hearing his system of notation put into 
practice, but an inspection of his volume shows its merits, and, 
we might add, its inevitable defects. 

The Jewish Literary Annual. (A. M. Hyamson. 1s. net.)— 
This Annual is the organ of the “Union of Jewish Literary 
Societies,’ which are some forty in number. To the non- 
Jewish reader the most striking paper is “The Jew—a Psycho- 
logical Study,” by Miss Buena Pool, B.Sc., a very plain-spoken 
exposition of Jewish character, which speaks well for the 
candid and philosophical temper of the lecturer and her audience, 
(It was read before the North London Jewish Literary Union.) 
There is an interesting account of the Beni-Israel of India by 
Mr. Samuel R. Samuel. To them, at least, British rule has been 
an unmixed benefit. The Beni-Israel stood firmly by the British 
in the Mutiny. But now, it is explained, they have ceased to 
enlist. “A soldier, however meritorious his services, has, never- 
theless, small chance of promotion, unless at the same time the 
men of his caste form a considerable portion of the regiment.” 
Mr. Samuel explains that the Black Jews of Goa are half-castes. 
They attend the Synagogues and share the feasts, but do not eat 
at the same table with the Beni-Israel. They are not really black, 
but are so called from their mixed descent. The Beni-Israel are 
fair in complexion, the women especially, who, “unlike other 
women of India, sometimes show colouring in the cheeks and 


lips.” 


A Publisher’s Confession, (Gay and Bird. 2s. net.)—The 
“ Publisher” is pleased to call his little volume a “Confession.” 
But it reminds us somewhat of those who are accustomed to 
confess the sins of others. It is the shifty or shiftless author, 
the writer either frankly incapable or seeking to palm himself 
off as capable on the ingenuous man of business, who is chiefly 
in evidence in these pages. But the book is not the less in- 
teresting and instructive, being evidently the work of a man who 
knows his subject from end to end. On one class in a way 
related to his own, “the printer who pretends to be a publisher ” 
—i.e., who prints books at the author’s expense—he is unhesita 
tingly severe, and he gives an instance of his misdoings which it 
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js worth while to quote. A “printer” undertakes to bring out a 
thousand copies of a book for an author for £180 down,—this 

sort of prey cannot be very plentiful. It costs him to make the 
plates and to print the book £90. He sells a hundred copies—it 

may be supposed to be a six-shilling book—for £20, and of this he 
takes half. At the end of the year the author has to repurchase 
the plates at half the nominal—i.e., at the whole of the real—cost. 
The end of it is that the ingenious “ printer” —why use the word 
as a term of reproach ?—makes a profit of £150, less, of course, 
the cost of establishment. If the whole thousand were sold the 
author would receive £100 (1,000 x 2s.) and pay £225. That 
there are “sharks swimming about” in Broadway as in the 
Strand we do not doubt—the book belongs to “ the other side” — 
but do they find food? “A prosperous brief trade” is the 
description here given of their business. We commend the book to 
writers (to the experienced publisher it will hardly contain any 
novelty). There are some hints, however, which may be useful. 
“The consideration of manuscript from strangers is careful and 
conscientious, but letters of rejection are often perfunctory.” 
“Not one publishers’ reader in a hundred has a good financial 
judgment of a manuscript,” financial, it should be understood, 


being opposed to literary. 





Two volumes may be recommended for study by all persons 
interested—and who is not interested ?—in the safety and 
amenity of the public roads. These are The Law of Motor Cars 
and Motor Cycles and The Law of Heavy Motor Cars, both by D. H. 
Pettitt, and published by Jordan and Sons (38s. 6d. net each). 
This is a thorny subject on which, for the present at least, it is 
well to say as little as possible. We may note, however, one very 
seasonable remark made by the author: “The fixing of a maxi- 
mum speed limit does not in any way justify a higher speed 
than is consistent with safety and due care.” A short time since 
the Kent County Council refused the application of the local 
authorities at Tenterden to fix a maximum speed limit of ten 
miles per hour for cars passing through the town on the ground 
that .this would create an absolute right for cars to travel at 
this speed. That, of course, is nonsense. The plain meaning of 
the limitation is this: in no circumstances must you travel 
at a greater speed than ten miles; it may be the case that you 
ought to limit yourself to three or four. It is obvious that a 
driver who enters tl e streets of a town with a restriction to ten 
niles is more likely to be moderate than one whois nominally free 
to travel at twenty. 


Mel. B. Spurr. By Harry A. Spurr. (A. Brown and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Melancthon Burton Spurr, after some years 
spent in the practice of the law, became a professional enter- 
tainer, and had a successful career, cut short by his premature 
death in the September of last year.- He was then in his fifty- 
third year. Mr. H. A. Spurr’s contribution to the volume is not 
always in the best taste. He somewhat ungraciously complains 
of “lacking the assistance of many so-called ‘ friends’ who should 
have helped me,” and in acknowledging permissions to publish 
he takes the very unusual course of mentioning by name one 
gentleman who “declined to permit ......to be inserted 
under any conditions whatever.” The autobiographical notices 
by Mr. M. Spurr are the best part of the book; there are some 
curious reproductions of photographs which show that he had an 
unusual command of facial expression, always a great point in an 
entertainer. Some of his recitations are given. They might be 
great successes on the platform, but they are scarcely suited for 
the cold light of morning. 


Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth, by Edward FitzGerald, is 
Vol. XV. of the “New Pocket Library” (John Lane, 1s. net). 
Mr. Frederick Chapman has written a pleasing preface, in which 
he tells us, among other things, that the present is a reprint of 
the edition of 1851. Surely that edition did not contain so many 
blunders in the Greek. There are some sixty Greek words and 
more than twenty mistakes, accents omitted or wrongly placed, 
breathings omitted, and one particularly atrocious,—é yewpy:xos. 


The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri. Translated by C. Gordon 
Wright, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘“ Translated,” 
says the title-page, “into Spenserian English,” and Mr. Wright 
gives in his preface the reasons for this choice of style. There is 
the objection that Spenser’s English is highly artificial; it 
never was spoken nor written by any one else, and it is a con- 
glomerate of various times and even dialects. But Mr. Wright 
uses it with judgment. The original text, on which considerable 
care has been spent, is printed on the left-hand page, and the 
book is intended for readers whose knowledge of Italian is small. 
This purpose it is, we think, well calculated to serve. 





Quick Calculator. By R. Klein. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.)—These tables “are intended to facilitate the quick 
reduction of all sorts of prices, rates of freight, Customs-duties, 
as well as other charges, from any one into any other of the 
different systems of currency and weight contained in this book.” 
The systems go contained are those of France, Austria, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Russia, U.S.A., and the United Kingdom. 


In the series of “National Engineering and Trade Lectures,” 
Edited by Ben. H. Morgan (A. Constable and Co.), we have 
received Vols. II. and III., British Progress in Pumps and Pumping 
Engines, by Philip R. Bjérling, and British Progress in Gas Works, 
Plant, and Machinery, by C. E. Brackenbury (6s. net each). They 
are too technical for detailed notice, but we may say that the 
plan of the series is to describe the appliances that have been 
or are in use, with the names of the manufacturing firms, &c. 


The Pocket Richard Jefferies. By Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chattoand 
Windus. 2s. net.)—This is a collection “of passages chosen from 
the Nature Writings of Jefferies.” Very interesting they are, 
though now and then somewhat paradoxical, as when he con- 
tends that statuary is the only living art. 








(*,* Erratom.—The notice of the Journal of Education in last 
week’s Spectator (p. 361) incorrectly referred to the August 
instead of the September issue of that periodical. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Beautiful Birthday Book (The), 8V0_ .........sessesssssereensesserses (Black) net 7/6 
Bedford (R.), The Snare of Strength: a Novel, cr 8vo nel Heinemann) 6/0 
Berry (W. G.), Heroes and Pioneers, cr 8V0 .............4.. AR.TS.) 3/6 
Bevan (T.), Red Dickon the Outlaw, cr 8V0 .............cscecceseeeceeebeces (Nelson) 2/6 
Blissett (N. K.), Beggars’ Luck: a Novel, cr 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Boucaut (Sir J. P.), The Arab the Horse of the Future .. .(Gay & Bird) net oe 
Boulton (W. B.), Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 8vo ........:...(Methuen) net 7/6 
Bradford (C. 3.), In Life’s Byways, cr 8V0  ...........6..c 00s ‘(Alston Rivers) 3/6 
Beene hs ), A Waif’s Progress: a Novel. cr 8vo ............(Maemillan) 6/0 
Brown (J. A. H.), Travels ci a Naturalist in Northern ‘Europe, 2 vols. 

8v0 .(Unwin) net 63/0 
Sabie ‘and Chandos ‘(Duchess ‘of), The Stories ‘of. Willy Wind and 

Jock and the Cheeses, 8vo ...... oeeeeen ..(Black) 3/6 


~(EL Kimpton) net 4/0 
...(Unwin) net 10/6 


Buadgett (S. P. yy Essentials of Physiology, cr 8vo_ 
Canning (Hon. A.S. G.), History in Scott's Novels, 8vo .... 


Carey (R. N.), The Household of WOR OE GOO cccccsctcserectentees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Cleeve (L.), The Dreamer, cr 8vo., ee seeeee-(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Clinch (G.), Handbook of English “Antiquities. fo) Nien: (Gill) net 6/6 
Clough’s History of the Stuart Period, 1603-1714, cr 8vo (Ralph & Holland) 3/6 





Coggin(F. E.), Man’s Estate, 8vo.. . .(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Cooke (G. McG.), Return: a Novel, ‘er ‘Bro Giana Todder & Stoughton) 
Coyle (R. F.), The Church and the "Times, er 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Croker (B. M. ), A Nine Days’ Wonder: a Novel, CB EVO vas kescases (Methuen) 6/0 
Curtis (W. E.), Modern India, 8vo ...... Feit 

De Recy (G.), The Decoration of Leather, 8v0... 
Eady (K. M.), Two Barchester Boys, cr 8vo 
Ford (J. L.), The Third Alarm, cr 8vo .... 





Fox (A. D.), Sir Thomas More: a Historical Play, cr 8v0. “(Constable) ae 5/0 
Pa aE ee (Routledge) 5/0 
Golden Dial (A): Prose and Verse, 12mo . aes) net 2/6 
Graham (W.), The Vision at the Savoy: a ‘Novel, cr 8vo ......(F. V. White _ 6/0 
Greatheart, by a Pilgrim, er 8vo ... (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Hall (C. C.), Christian Belief Interpreted. by ‘Christian Experience, 8vo 
aie “sy 6/6 
Hamilton (E. G.), The Romance of a Fountain, cr 8vo... 38 
Harband (B. M.). The Pen of Brahma, cr Sv0... ........0.s000008 = iGiiphant a 
Harper (C. G.), The Dorset Road, 8vo . .(Chapman & Hall) net 180 


Henderson (C. H.), The Children of Good Fortune, 1 cr 8vo n (an net 
P at 


Hess (I. R.), Saint Cecilia of the Court, cr 8v0 ......46 
Hocking (J. 1, The Chariots of the Lord, cr 8vo..,. 
Hope (A. R ); The Adventures of Punch, 8v0 
Hunt (V.), The Cat, 8vo ........ " 
Jackson (A. M.), The Brigand’s Prey, ‘cr 
Jackson (T. C.), A Text-Book of Précis Writi crs 
Jungman (N.) and Mitton (G. E.), Normandy Painted an 









ribed, 8 
(Black) = 10/0 
..(Black) net 20/0 
Ker (W. P.), Essays on Medieval Literature, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Knight (G. H.), In the Secret of His Presence, er 8vo on &Stoughton) 3/6 


Kelly (R. T.), oe Painted and Described, 8vo ............. 


=-flene net 7/6 


Lancaster (E. R.), Extinct Animals, 8vo ..... 
... (Methuen) net 21/0 


LS ae (E. V.), T ‘e Life of Charles Lamb, 2 vols. 8v0 .. 








ckaye (H. 8.), The Winged Helmet, cr 8¥0  .......ccsssesecseceseeeseeees Dean) 6/0 
Magnay (Sir W.), Fauconberg: a Novel, cr 8vo.......... (Ward & fost? 6/0 
Masefield (J.), Sea Life in Nelson’s Time, cr 8vo ... (Methnen) net 3/6 


Merrick (G.), "Hausa Proverbs, cr 8vo .... (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Milyonkov (P.), Russia and its Crisis, 8V0............secsecsessseeseeee (Unwin) net 13/6 
Mitchell (E.), In Desert Kee ping, cr 8vo.. ..(Alston Bivers) 6/0 
Morton (E. R.), Essentials of Medical Electricity, er 8vo (H. Kimpton) net ie 
Orsac the Self- Sufficient, and other Poems, 4to wile Press net 7/6 
Pannell’s Reference Book for Home and Office, 4to (Granville Press) net 6/6 
Parker (B.), Miss Lomax, Millionaire, cr 80 .........4...00+5 (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Parker (E. H.), China and Religion, 8¥0 ..............csescee-eeeee (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Penny (F. E.), Dilys: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... Fi) a & Alera 6/0 
Pickthall (M.), Brendle: a Novel, er 8vo.... .... (Methuen) 6/0 
Rennart (H. A.), Life of Lope de Vega, 8vo 










Johnson) net 12/6 
lack) 








Robinson (H. P.), The Black Bear, 8vo . ..(B 6/0 
Rossetti: Drawings, 4to ... (Newnes) net 7/6 
Rowe (J. G.), In Nelson's Day, cr 8v0... .(W. Scott) net 2/6 
Russell (D.), A Daughter of Darkness, er 8vo . . (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Sandwith (F. M.), Medical Diseases of Egypt, Part I. .  (H. Kimpton) net 7/6 
Saunders (M.), The Story of the Gravelys, cr 8V0 .........60. (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Slater (J. H.), How to Collect Books, cr 8vo . ae oe 
Smith (1. G.), What is Trath? 80 ................ccccecccceeceeoes (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Stables (G.), The Sauciest Boy in the Service, cr 8Vo .........(Ward & ) 5 
Swan (A. S.), Love the Master Key, cr 8vo ........... -.(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Swan (J. M.), Drawings, 4to - .(Newnes) net 7/6 
Symons ay Howard Adventures, 8V0 .......cccsceeeeee --~ (Constable) net 76 
Tallack ( ward Letters and Memories, 8vo.. ...(Methuen) net 10/6 
Taylor (M. f! ), My La ay CIRMORTEY, CR BGO, ..00..ccecssocesccsseeeses ( ans & Bird) 6/0 
Teskey (A. M.), The Village Artist, er 8vo .. ..(Oli it) 3/6 
Thomas (F.), Shipping Clerk’s, Correspondent’ 3. and Traveller’s Hand- 
I ca dntatrcts ddedi toca seesssicancancteaasesnsbortteniedsiobage (Hirschfeld) net * 


Turner (R.), Dorothy Raeburn: a Novel, cr 8V0.............seeeeeeeees (Greening) 
Weintz (W. J.), Appendix to Japanese Grammar, cr 8vo...(Hirschfeld) net 
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Whadcoat (G. Cs Rosamond’s Morality: a Novel, cr 8v0......... (Greening) 6/0 
odehouse (P. G.), The Head of Kays, Cr 870 .......0.:sscsssoeseserssesees gen 3/6 
ood (W. B.), History of the Civil War in the United States, 1861-5, 8vo 

(Methuen) net 12/6 

Wright (H, C. S.), With Togo, 870... ...ccceceerserceeees (Hurst & Blackett) ret 10/6 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—_@—-—- 


OUTSIDE PaGH (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PAGE cccccccccccccccpeccccees £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ $4 30 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 8 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......++++ soccce £16 16 0| Inside Page ....scccceccsess £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS' PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Sd ACCUMULA@ED FUND Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL | ram ww crams snes told + on 
cndaheecaalelll Por ea eg oe on 


INSTIT TION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 

FOR MUTUAL shadinntl 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Society by Membersof the Universities, 


Public Schools, and other approved BPTASLEMIED | 106. 
> D r i 
Eduostional Institutions. The is rior | The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 
Society’s business is restricted _ skim 
ieresty Seecened tho peodte divisible §=625 PALL MALL, 5S.W. 
is an admirable food, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
the nicest -“ — reaipe ri 
EPPS’S COCOA ee ee ieonoat wth 


boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 
Invaluable 


EPPS’S COCOA to all, 








No, 48 GrackcHurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





ASSURANCES may be effected in this 





Everybody knows 
that it 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., Lrp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, a.c.v.9 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit pet 

mapeneee ue total annual expenses, including commission charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the m i 
received. r © net premiums 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13-7 

per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. oe 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionar 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cone 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3i1st, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums,—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. > 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified, 

Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE., 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittiam Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 








FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 





GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
ii iit MOTOR-CAEB INSURANCE. 
—-. 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Noare-Mitter, J.P. 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 


designs in 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 





SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, 5.W. 
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SSEX COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HEAD-MISTRESS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE, 
immediately, a duly qualified Head-Mistress for tempowary Pupil 
eT Contre (Girls) a Loughton, 12 miles from town on GER. 

The Centre is to be carried on pending the erection of a Secondary School for 
Girls, but the Head-Mistress of the Centre will not of necessity be entitled to 
Ps sporntment as Head-Mistress of the = aad School.—Forms of application 

articulars can be obtained o 
—— J. HERBERT TEE, 
Office, Loughton, Essex, ? 
Clerk to Epping Local Advisory Sub-Committee. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
U MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 








NCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
ee cekr ant COMMERCIAL SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 
lications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Saturday, Sep- 


App ‘ : “ y 
: 5, to the undersigned, from whom further partaculars may be 
, on piaiaalanl ’ "J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Talent Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, 
September 6th, 1905. 


Pe ct ted c latte 
DVERTISEMENT MANAGER.—REQUIRED, for 
one of the oldest established of Literary Weeklies, a gentleman to take 
charge of the Advertisement Department ; must have a well-established con- 
nection with the publishing trade. Apply, by letter only, with full particulars 
ag to experience, to “* P. A. G.,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
LADY DESIRES CHILD-COMPANION (9-11) for 
LITTLE GIRL. Comfortable home, large garden and fields in high, 
bracing situation; healthy countr, life. Thorough education given by 
daughters (University honours), Sole charge if desired,—‘‘ E.,” Talvaucroft, 
near Farnham, Surrey. 


RAVELLING COMPANION.—An EX-HEAD- 
MASTER, travelled and active but no sportsman, OFFERS his 
SERVICES to any one seeking a congenial companion for I¢isurely travel and 
study.—Address, ‘‘ TRAVEL,” c/o Street’s Agency, Serle Street, London, W.C, 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.—The Ninth Edition 
and New Volumes, 35 in all, together forming the Tenth Edition, half 
morocco, new, cost £33 6s.; also bookcase for same, cost £5 5s, FOR 
SALE. What offers ?—Apply, by letter only, to ‘J. H.,” 14 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and 

comfortable. Terms from 6s. a day.—Apply to Miss FRASER, Hangersley 
Hill, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


RESDEN.—TO LET, at once, a HANDSOME, WELL- 
FURNISHED FLAT, beautifully situated. House nearly new, modern 
jinprovements, eight rooms spacious and lofty, besides good servants’ quar- 
ters, kitchen, bathroom, celiars, &c. Rent, £18 per month.—Apply, Miss 
JOYCE, Minchner Strasse 15, Dresden, 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 

PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 

possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 

33 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars ou application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, F.C. 


LADY WISHES to RECEIVE a GIRL of eight into 

her Family as COMPANION to her own child. Well-appointed country 
house in the Midlands; good resident Governess. Inclusive fees about £60 
a year.—For further particulars apply to Miss MABEL HAWTREY, the 
Gentlewoman Education Bureau, 28 Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 


PEN-AIR HOME, WITH EDUCATION, OFFERED 

to a FEW GIRLS in Cottage on Chiltern Hills, 650 ft. high, by Lady, 

experienced teacher, with highest recommendations, travelled, hospital ex- 

perience. Pupils prepared for Examinations, if desired. Health carefully 
watched.—Address, V. ABBOTSLEY, Fairfield, Broadstairs, 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, Kew Garilens. 
Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS, AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS TUESDAY, September 19th.—Prospectus on application to the 
PRINCIPALS, - 
O STUDENTS.—QUIET HOME OFFERED to one or 
two GIRLS or LADIES of literary or artistic tastes. Large house and 
garden in West of London, near Tube. Unexceptionable references given and 
meee. Terms 3 guineas.—Write to “A. B.,’’ Stationer, 59 Uxbridge 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A LADY living in 
Hampstead WISHES for the ENTIRE CHARGE of ONE or TWO 
CHILDREN, delicate or otherwise. Country life six months of year. Highest 
references, Clerical, Medical, and Educational.—Box 87, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 

in their own house, RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bedford. 
To be forwarded. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 

with the comforts of a refined homes, Thorough ¢ducation. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, #1 the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 



























































German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 








OFUROR EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. P 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., Cherwell Hall, Oxford, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fae £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and praetical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, ‘The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased tc 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UDOR i: OP Wee oe? SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Szr.ey, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hueuexet (French Literature); Dr. Sreprat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcta. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &é. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keti. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse 1s Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 








T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


eae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Cohnore Row, Birmingham. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council, 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY (Hostel for Students), 14 Poynders Rd.,Clapham Park, S. W. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common. 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School or from the Head of each House. 


eee SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD. 


Opens September 2l1st, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN ‘TT. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), ificated 
Student of Girton College. 

The PRINCIPALS will be at home from 15th to 22nd September. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Couneil : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22ud. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Priucipals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied staf® of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High nd healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket tieid. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Paiuting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiuin), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systeins 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimiing. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers. 4 F 
EALTH S1'UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. avd Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. , 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss S''!ANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medienl Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Xc. 


lXYHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


é he GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.-—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, Il’. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 























—— ~ 


S MOU’ 1.0.A4’S, 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED: NUMBER OF GILs, 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines, 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


| SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th, 
rfHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE  TRosp 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEP'TEMBER 26th next, under the auspiceg 
of the Carnegie Duntermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. ; 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. 

Terms, tor Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATR, 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2ud Class Houours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Poresty 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric, 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certilic. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors, - 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &c, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NORION, M.A., Hend-Master. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th’ 
to 8th. Open to Boys joining NEXT TLRM, September 22nd, Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


* heacaetie COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Junior Department. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge (assisted by the Misses FLETCHER, late 

of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls. Some Day 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres; beautiful situation} healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to individual training, & humecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 





YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 


Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 
in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


B 5 MG COLLEGE. 
J) NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 22nd September, 1905, on 
which day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more 
Exhibitions may be awarded at this Examination. 

¥or further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


W YcomBe ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27rn. 








ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excelleut 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
ne yor aes the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 

and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 

lili MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
38.0. 


IMBLEDON.--CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN in all branches of Education Conducted by Miss 

H.T. DYMES and well-qualitied Assistauts.—All particulars on application 
to Miss H. T. DYMES, Lecture Hall, Wimbledon. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. [lustrated Prospectus on application. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


MOLKESTONE—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 
Boys specially cared for. 
Principal—Miss BAKER. 

EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


5 eames LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries shonld be addressed to the BURSAR 


NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 20th; OTHERS, 2lst. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 









































4\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE. Open Eutrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships avd 
Exhibitions open to ali boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906,—Apply The BURSAR. 





K ELSTED SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 
‘ TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 
For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BURSAB, 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex, 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The — Glebe 
House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools. 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite seprrate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 























OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th, 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. 11th. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certiticates. New Science Buildings. One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES SEPT. 22nd. 
| NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PRE PARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of on application, 
HARTERS TOWERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
EAST GRINSTEAD. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Conversational French and German. 
Home comforts. Highest Medical and Social references. Modern Tuition. 
Steady List of Successes. : 

















EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country ; large grouuds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French aud German. University Entrance 
aud other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient sunervision. 


PN oe gin TS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years) 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own groun 








gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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errr OF DURHAM. 





FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY. 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 





For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


spply to 
- the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham. 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. ’ ! 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools tor the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
‘Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 
_— are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUILT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be giad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. BEGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 3vth and October 2nd between 9.30 and 
12.80 o’clock. 


Peunenam AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
FREDERICK CORDER, F.B,A.M. 


SESSION 1905-1906, 

The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 18th to December 16th) ; 
Winter Term (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
June 23rd). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.L.M.E. 











Visitor 
Principal ... ue 
Visiting Examiner 








AY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9 a.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EADING sO HOO EL. 


Founded by Henry VII., 1485. Inspected by the Board of Education and 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; approved by the 
Army Council as a School whose School Certificate exempts Candidates from 
the Army Qualifying Examination ; recognised by the College of Surgeons and 
ye the College of Physiciaus as ‘‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and 

ysics.” 

For Prospectus and List of University Scholarships and other distinctions 
won in recent years apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. W. CHAS. 
EPPSTEL, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of pluying-fields . resident Cricket professional. 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. ‘I'erms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER. orto F. WATTS, 
Fey sommes, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19ra 


OYS’ SCHOOL.—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
; £20 and £10 offered for September in Public School. Chapel, Gymna- 
sium, Laboratory, Fives Courts, Workshop, Drilling. Sunny, bracing climate. 
—For further particulars apply to Miss MABEL HAWTREY, Gentlewoman 
Education Bureau, 28 Westmiuster Palace Gardens, S. W, 


Sanpwicn System or Mintne TRAINING, 
DAY 




















CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 
_ or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 
received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors. 
Large garden. Reference to leading physiciaus and specialists.—For terms, &c., 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornbolme, Robin Hood’s Bay, near Scarborough, 


ieee MIDDLESEX qe OSsPITAL MEDICAL 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON’ UNIVERSITY, ho 


on were SESSION, 1905-1906, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
ic r 2nd. ‘ 

Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
September 25th, 26th, 27th. . 

ne Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 

of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 25th and 26th. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before tember 15th. 

There are annually Nineteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee. ‘ 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
geisees ; for London University Students, 145 guineas; for Dental Students, 
guineas, , 
Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
— o- and of University of London Students who have passed 

relim. Sci. 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty Students. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 5th, 1905. The College 
a ny Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1906. : 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


\T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ; 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 603 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

—— of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students, after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the medical school buildings, and the athletic 
ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
trom the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 


JRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
SI. Univ. Lond.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 


. Fees COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students may attend the 
separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. p 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’ 
College, Strand, W.C._. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 9th. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


St: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.B.C.S., Dean of the School. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical Sehool provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and-Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


BAstTBoURNE COLL &8&e@e 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd. 



































WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4} hrs from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT, 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. /Bailiol College), First-Class Moderatious and Final Classical 
School, RECELVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for generai Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


P IGHT TUTORS to SIXTEEN PUPILS guarantees 

Individual Tuition.—See Staff (Honoursmen), Successes (18 years), Fees 
(to cover expenses), Court Circular article. Twenty-four bedrooms and six 
classrooms specially heated; Laboratory. London, 3 hours; sea,.9 miles; 
riding, &c.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 


YX7ALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN toa 
few small BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Bracing 
climate; 17 acres; fees moderate.—J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


J LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
lnspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 




















NCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splewlid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, aud others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &&., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W,C. . 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
. Patroy--H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
a ComMITTER OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Pruorcirpat—TheRev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIF® and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations, Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britamnia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
THE INCORPORATED 
apa NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862, 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.RB., F.B.8.E., 
F.B.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more ope ae to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the ERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out. 
Moderate terms.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


INISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 
BARSINGHAUSEN RECEIVES a few ENGLISH BOARDERS for 
General Education or for the Study of French and German for Special Examina- 
tions. Charming and healthy situation (Hanoverian Hills).—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, Oberlehrer Thur, Barsinghausen. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 

number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 

and ArtinGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine. 
English references given,—Fraulein RICHTER-SIRE, Ubierring 58, Kéln-am- 
Bhein. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


or Ti ae 


Mile. FOUCART RECEIVES BOARDERS intending to Study in any 
branch. Arranges Courses and Private Lessons. Highest references in England 
and France. Terms moderate. Protestant. French always spoken.—Write for 
full details; 46 Rue de la Santé. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Boches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—Madame and Mlle. BERGERAT, living in t prett 
house close to Bois Boulogne, RECEIVE FEW YOUNG ENGLIS 
GIRLS, to whom they offer advantage of continuing French and Artistic 
Studies in refined and comfortable home; highest references given and 
required.—110 Rue Mozart. 


ARIS.—COMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED to TWO 

GIRLS (over 20) wishing to Study. Near Sorbonne and Luxembourg 

Gardens. Terms, Ten Guineas monthly,—Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Danizy, Prés 
La Feére, Aisne. 


OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de I’Uni- 
» yersité RECEVRAIT JEUNES GENS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA 
LANGUE. Prix accordant chambre et nourriture, 120 4 140 frs. par mois, 
ame références Anglaises.—DUMAGNON, 16 Rue Maillots, Sarrazin, 
uen, 
ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION for a FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Exvellent French 
teaching. Opportunity for studying Music, Art, Languages, &c. Cooking and 
D ning. Social advantages.—For terms, apply le. DEVOT, 17ber 
Bue Victor rt, Versailles. 



























































CEIVES BOARDERS. 


omens 

NTERNATIONAL GUILD 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. j 

Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education, 


The GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENU 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the sce 
needs of English-speaking Students. pecial 

The WINTER TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist, 





For full particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
Oo CA TT ea. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relatiye to th 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England oy abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with tlie leadin 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thri . 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ig, 








Y ie 
EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
J for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Servicg 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements, 
J. and J. PATON, EpucationaL AGents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B C, 
Tel. : 5058 Central. bse 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (Sth Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also» Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions, 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—tTho 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxiord and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and Day 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


» eta beat + i-Aiy WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING.—Expert work; Authors’ MSS. a 
speciality. Plays, Lectures, Sermons, Articles, &c., accurately 
copied.—Miss LONG, 2 Cranworth Gardens, Brixton, S.W. 














Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(Aaers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





London: Published by the Stationprs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





URREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all others in delicacy 
of flavour; genuine and direct from the producer; 6s. 6d. per couple, 

trussed and carriage paid. Carefulattention given to cleanliness and packing, 

Testimonials from customers of five years’ standing. 

RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

¥.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield We: ":house. commended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacqi «:, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 
Perfect Cuisine, 


12 12s. LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, September 28rd. 
£21 GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CRETE, NAPLES, 


October 10th, 
£10 10s. BOME TOURS. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
By BOOTH LINE. 

R.M.S. ‘ Augustine’ (3,498 tons), 29th September. R.M.S., ‘ Obidense’ (2,380 
tons), 9th October. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Railway 
and Hotel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First-class throughout. Excellent 
Hotels. Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 
THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON. 
Apply the BOOTH S8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, London; or 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 


N OPPORTUNITY. CUNARD LINE. 


Sree Trip from 
LIVERPOOL—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th—TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLE 
TRIESTE, FIUME, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 18,608 tons. 

Arrangements for return from Naples and Gibraltar have been made with the 
P. and O. and Orient Lines. 

Apply, THE CUNARD 8.8, CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 
FAST SERVICE, vid Canada. Low fares from Europe; 
C.} .R 




















choice of any Atiantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 
© Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 





WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to diepoee of 





Mi Yea. Professeur au Collége d'Orléans 


Write, 39 Rue des Carmes, Orléans, 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall , who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned eases, for which it has not been found 


j ise the necessary help from other sources, are 
oe MMENDED by” the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
giadly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, Denison House, 


auxhall Bridge Road, S.W. :— 
2.—, tral Committee ask for £5 4s. to complete the pension of a 
BF agin ag | whose husband died from the effects of a fire which 
destroyed their shop and injured her sight. A Blind Society subscribes, and 
i tribute. 
erie 6l. Wanted £8 11s. towards a pension of 83. 6d. a week for a respectable 
old woman of 85. Her late husband, a carman, was for many years in a benefit 

club, A sister contributes 4s. 2 month. 








19,342—£6 10s. is asked for to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a week toa 
very respectable old woman aged 73. She is the widow of one of the Society's 
pensioners. Her son contributes. There are no other relatives or friends who 
le to he)p. 
gy reat Ss. 4d. is required to complete an allowance of 143, a week to a 
very respectable couple. The man is incurably ill. He worked twenty years 
for the same firm, belonged to two clubs—gave a great deal of help to his 
latives. 
*75,910.-An East End Committee require the sum of £4 13s, 6d. to complete 
a pension for a widow of 78 crippled with rheumatism, Friends do what they 
can. She has no relations. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD NOTES OF THE 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, MATURING 


OCTOBER Isr, 1905. 

This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer and Co. for the extension 
of this issue of Notes until October Ist, 1907, with interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, subject to redemption at the option of the Company on 
any interest day on sixty days’ notice by publication. ad 

Holders of Notes who desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extending 
their Notes must present their Notes— 

In New York, at the Office of Messrs. Speyer and Co., 24 and 26 Pine 

Street; or 

in London, at the Office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, E.C.; or 

in Frankfort-on-Main, at the Office of Mr, Lazard Speyer-Ellissen; or 

in Berlin, at the Office of the Deutsche Bank ; or 

in Amsterdam, at the Office of Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers— 
ON OR BEFORE SEPTEMBER 251u, 1905, to be appropriately stamped, 
and to have affixed thereto new Coupon Sheets covering such extension period. 

This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer and Co. that the holders of 
Notes who do not desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extension will 
receive par for their Notes on cr after October Ist, 1905, at any of the Offices 
above mentioned. 

New York, September 13th, 1905. 

NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, 
by D. P. Bennett, Vice-President. 




















OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 


All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Gr ci Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 


Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


SPEMMALITY . . 


OLD OAK PANELLING Adapted 


Mantel-pieces & Fire-grates and Fitted. 
Fine Old Massive Carved-Wood Georgian Chimney-pieces from £12 10s. 
Old Adams Chimney-pieces, charming designs, from £4 15s, 

For Old Furniture and Works of Art. 
BENJAMIN’S New Galleries, 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. (Old St. George's Hall). 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Térm, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 
HYAM and CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 























MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS ste CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
a Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
offices :— 
Executors of Wills. 





Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- P 

MENT (for exchange of books at the |__N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

GUINEAS per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW an 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, an 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CrntTrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


ISSUED JUNE Ist. 


THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

With Sidelights from the Japanese. 3d. nett; postage, $d. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

PLAIN DINNERS. A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Diet. 


6d. nett ; postage, 1d. 
‘* We would recommend a careful perusal of these simple and well-written 
pamphlets.”—Northern Echo. 


From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 
GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manual 


of Instruction in Character Reading from Handwriting, with Illustrations. 
By KR. Dimspate Stocker. With an Appendix by Ina Oxenrorp. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6d. net.; postage, 14d. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
NSTRUCTIVE rea POSTCARDS OF INDIA, 


ZEALAND, &e. 
3s., 100 plain; 6s.,100 coloured. Postage paid. 


























Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


Beproductions made from Photographs for School Magasines, &. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Briatel, 
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SOME BIBLICAL AND THEOLOCICAL WORKS. 
PUBLISHED by HODDER and STOUGHTON. 





Rev. Prof. James Denney. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST: its Place 


and Interpretation in the New Testament. 
By the Rev. Professor James Denney, D.D. 
FOURTH EDITION. 6s. 


Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. Professor 
Grorce Apam Smits, D.D., LL.D. 6s. 


Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA, and their Place in 
the Plan of the Apocalypse. By W. M. 
Ramaay, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hnmanity in the University of Aberdeen. 
With Plates and Illustrations, 12s. 


Rev. Principal A. M. Fairbairn. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION: By the Rev. A. M. 
Farrparrn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. THIRD EDITION. 
12s. 


The Lord Bishop of Durham. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


A the Right Rev. Hanpiry C. G. Mourr, 
Lord Bishop of Durham. SEVENTH 
EDITION. 70. 62 


Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Py the Rev. 
Professor Marcvs Dons, M.A., D.D. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 7s. 6d. 


Rev. Principal Robert Rainy. 
SOJOURNING WITH GOD. and other 


Sermons. By the Rev. Rosert Rarny, D.D. 
Principal of New College, Ediuburgh. THIRD 
EDITION. 


Prof. A. B. Davidson. 
BIBLICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 


By the late Professor A. B. Divimson, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. SECOND EDITION. 6s. 


Rev. Principal T. M. Lindsay. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
IN THE EARLY CENTURIES. By ‘Tuomas 
M. Lixpsay, D.D., Principal of the United 
Free Charch College, Glasgow. SECOND 
EDITION. 10s. 6d. 


Rev. Prof. James Stalker. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS 


A Devotional History of Our 
ee beesion. By the Rev. Professor James 
Sratcer, D.D. FIFTH EDITION. 5s. 


The Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
ARK. By the Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, 
D.D., Bishop of Derry and Rapboe. NIN 1H 
EDITION. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. R. F. Horton. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. By the 
Rev. BR. F. Hortox, MA, DD. SIXTH 
EDITION. 7s. 6d. 


Auguste Sabatier. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION BASED ON PSYCHOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. By Avcusre Sasarivr, 
Dean of the Faculty of Prote stant Theology, 
Paris. Authorised Transzilation, 7s. 6d. 


Prof. William North Rice. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE. By Wixi11am Nonrru Rice, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 
University. SECOND EDITION. With 
Illustrations, 6s. 


Rev. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 


LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE BIBLI- 
CAL REVELATION. By Rev. Professor 
D. 8. Marcouiours, D.D., D.Litt. SHCOND 

EDITION. Ge. 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. 


Volume I., 880 pages, contains: ST. MATTHEW, 
ST. MARK, ST. LUKE. By the Rev, Professor A. B. 
Bruce, D.D.—ST. JOHN. By the Rev. Professor 
Marcus Dops, D.D. 


Volume II., 954 pages, contains: THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
R. J. Knowing, D.D.—THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. By Rev. Professor James Denney, 
D.D.—THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. By the Rev. Professor G. G. Fiyptay, 
D.D. 


Volume III., 680 pp., contains: THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Bernarp, D.D.—THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. By the Rev. Frepeaic Ren- 
DALL, M.A.--THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
By Rev. Principal Satmonp, D.D.—THE EPISTLE 
TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
Kewnnepy, D.Se.—THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOS- 
SIANS. By Professor A. 8S. Peare, M.A. 

The price of each volume is 28s. Volumes I. and 
TI. may still be had at subscription price, viz., 30s. 
Those who have subscribed for Volumes I. and IT. 
may obtain Volume III. on payment of 15s. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. 


Complete in Forty-nine Volumes. Each volume 
may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. Sets may still 
be obtained at Subscription Terms, viz., Series One 
to Seven, comprising Six Volumes each, price 24s. 
per Set. Series Eight, comprising Seven Volumes, 
price 28s. The Volumes of the different Series are 
not assorted on Subscription Terms, Full Pros- 
pectus sent free ou application to the Publishers. 


THE STUDEN’’S 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Logically and Chronologically Arranged and Trans. 
lated by Charles Foster-Kent, Ph.D., 
Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University. 


Complete in Six Volumes. The Subscription 
Terms for the Six Volumes are £2 10s., payable ag 
published. Separate Volumes, 12s, net each. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES 
(NOW READY). 

I, PROPHETIC AND PRIESTLY STORIES RE- 
GARDING THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW 
HISTORY. 

II. HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NARRA- 
TIVES. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


12 vols., published at 63. each. 

Now offered in Three Sets of 4 Volumes, 12s. per Set. 
Set I.—Vol. L., Genesis to 2 Samuel. Vol. IL, 
1 Kings to Psalm Ixxvi. °Vol. III., Psalm Ixxvii. to 
the Song of Solomon. Vol. IV., Isaiah to Malachi. 
Set II.—Vol. V., St. Matthew i. to xxi. Vol. VI, 
St. Matthew xxii. to St. Mark xvi. Vol. VII., St 
Luke i. to St. Johniii. Vol. VIII., St. John iv. to 
Acts vi. 

Set III.—Vol. IX., Acts vii. to 1 Corinthians xvi. 
Vol. X.,.2 Corinthians to Philippians. Vol. XI., 
Colossiaus to James. Vol. XIL, 1 Peter to Revela- 
tion. 


G. W. E. Russell. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 


Portraits and Essays. By Grorce W. E., 
Russert. SECOND EDITION, 7s, 6d. 


Rev. Prof. James Orr. 
RITSCHLIANISM: Expository and 


Critical Essays. By James Orr, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Apologetics and Systematic 
Theology in the Glasgow College of the 
United Free Church of scotland, 6s. 








Dr. Alex. Maclaren, 


THE PSALMS. By the Rev. Arry, 
Macraren, D.D., D.Litt. In Three Volum 
7s. 6d. each, mt 


Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
LAST THINGS, ‘The Cunningham Lectureg 
for 1904. By the Rev. H. A. A, Keynepr, 
M.A., D.Se. SECOND EDITION, 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. George Matheson. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Grorar Marae. 
son, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. First Series— 
ADAM to JOB. FOURTH EDITION. 
Second Series—ISHMAEL to DANIEL, 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 6s. each, 


Dr. John Watson. 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By 


the Kev. Jonn Watson, D.D. (“Tan Mac. 
laren”), FIFTH THOUSAND. 6s. 


Rev. Hugh Black. 


THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. 
By the Rev. Hueu Buack, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Rev. G. H. Morrison. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK, 


By the Rey. G. H. Morrison. 6s, 


Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


SERMONS ADDRESSED TO _INDI- 
ay ahem By the Rev. B. J. Campseut, 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 
THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST, By 


the Kev. G. CamppeLtt Morgan, D,D, 
SECOND EDITION. 7s, 6d. 


Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. By 


the Rev. J. G. Gkeunnougu, M.A, 


Rev. J. H. Jowett. 
APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and _ other 


Sermons. By the Rev. J. U. Jowett, MLA, 
Birmingham. FIFTH EDITION. 6s, 


Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson. 
THE FACT OF CHRIST. A Series of 


Lectures. By the Rev. P. Canneaie Simpsons, 
M.A. FIFLH EDITION. 3s. 6d. 


Prof. Henry Drummond. 
THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Un- 


published Addresses. By the late Professor 
Henry Deummonp, F.R.S.E. With Memorial 
Sketches by IasN Mac Lanen and W. 
ROBERTSON NIcoLt, LL.D. FORTY- 
SECOND THOUSAND. 6s. 


.R. W. Dale. 


"ae OF CHRIST FOR COMMON 
LIFE. By the late R, W. Date, D.D., LL.D. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 3s, 6d. 


Rev. E. Griffith-Jones. 
THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. 


A Study of the Doctrine of Redemption in 
the Light of the Theory of Evolution. By 
the Rev. E. Grirvitu-Joxes, B.A. EIGHTH 
EDITION. 496 pp., with Index, 3s. 6d. 


John R. Mott, M.A. 


THE HOME MINISTRY AND MODERN 
MISSLONS.. A Plea for Leadership in World 
Evangelisation. By Joun kh. Mort, M.A. 
(Yale). 3s. 6d, 


Prof. George P. Fisher. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By Grorcr P. 
Visuer, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
a GREATLY REVISED EDITION. 
10s, 6d. 


Dr. Greville Maedonald. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENSE IN ITS 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECT. By GueEvi_e 
Macponatp, M.D. Tilustrated. SECOND 
EDITION, 3s, 6d, 
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3 THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Rev. Prof. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D. 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST. 


Viewed in Some of its Aspects. The Boyle Lectures for 
1903-5. 10s, 6d, net. 
Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 6s. 


Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


THE INSPIRATION OF OUR FAITH. 6s. 


Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D. 


GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN AND ITS DEFAC*%- 
MENT IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DENIALS. 6s. 


Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 
THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE, 


Glasgow Pulpit. 5s. 


Addresses from a 


Rev. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
THE LAST THINGS. 


New Edition, entirely Re- 
vised and in Part Rewritten. 


6s. 
Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 1s. 


Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 
MAN TO MAN. 3s. 6d. 


Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Six volumes, Is. 6d. net each. Vol. I., The Book of Eccle- 
siastes; IL, The Book of Daniel; IIL, The Gospel of 
St. Mark; IV., The Gospel of St. Luke ; V., The Epistle 
to the Romans; VI., The Book of Revelation. 


Rev. T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 
THE UPWARD CALLING. One Hundred Addresses 
to Young Men and Women. 6s, 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 
THE CHILDREN’S MORNING MESSAGE. 


12 Illustrations in Colour by JENNY WyuLig. 5s. 


With 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
THE BLOSSOM OF THORNS. The New Volume 


of “The Silent Times” Series. 3s. 6d. 


THE SMALL COIN OF LOVE. Beautifully Illus- 


trated by HAROLD CorpPinG. ls. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRISTIAN, 1s. 


CHARLES WAGNER. 
COURAGE. 3s. éd. 


Rev. R. F. COYLE, D.D. 


THE CHURCH AND THE TIMES. 6s. 


A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD: 


its Meaning and 
its Power. 3s, 6d. 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.Lit. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. Complete 
in about 30 volumes. Handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each volume. Tobe published also by subscription, 
six volumes in a series, price 24s, net per series, First 
Series, six volumes, comprising: The k of Genesis 
(ready), The Prophecies of Isaiah, Vol. I. (ready), The 
Prophecies of Isaiah, Vol. IL, and the Prophecies of 
Jeremiah (shortly), The Gospel of St. Matthew, Vols, I., 
IL, and III. (shortly). 


Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES OF ST. 
PETER. A New Volume of the Practical and Devotional 

Commentary on the New Testament, Edited by W. 

ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 


D.D., 


Rev. C. ANDERSON SCOTT, M.A. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. A New Volume 


of the Practical and Devotional Commentary on the New 
Testament, Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. 5s. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. 
THE GARDEN OF NUTS. Mystical Expositions. 
With an Essay on Christian Mysticism. 3s. 6d. 
Rev. W. S. BRUCE, D.D. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 
Croall Lectures. 10s. 6d. net. 
Rev. DAVID SMITH, M.A. 
THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. The Earthly Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 10s. 6d. net. 
Prof. J. E. McFADYEN, M.A. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
6s. net, 
Rev. G. H. KNIGHT, M.A. 
IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. 


Rev. ANDREW MURRAY, D.D. 

THE INNER CHAMBER AND THE INNER 
LIFE. 1s. 6d. 

Rev. DAVID WATSON. 

PERFECT MANHOOD. 3s. 6d. 


Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 
THE ENTHUSIASM OF GOD. 3s. éd. 


Rev. THOMAS SANDERSON. 
UNFULFILLED DESIGNS. 6s. 


Rev. W. DICKIE, D.D. 
THE CULTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. (Gs 


WILSON CARLILE. 


THE LIFE OF WILSON CARLILE, OF THE 
CHURCH ARMY. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Rev. 


3s. 6d. 


Rev. ANGUS MACKAY, B.A. 
A REASONABLE FAITH. A Reply to Saladin the 
Agnostic. 1s, 


Rev. E. O. DAVIES, B.Sc. 
THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


tion to the Study of Theology. 
Principal FAIRBATRN, Oxford. 


an Introduc- 
With an Introduction by 
3s. 
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BELLES LETTRES., éc. 


FHOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., & W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.p. 
THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Complete in 12 Monthly Parts. Each part, net 1s, 


CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A New Volume of “Lrrerary Lives,” Edited by W. Roserrsoy 
NICOLL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 3s, 6d, 


ANDREW LANG. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. A New Volume of “ Literary Lives,” Edited by W. Ropertson Nicotr, 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 8s, 6d 


HENRIK IBSEN. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRIK IBSEN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Net 12s, 


GEORGE HERBERT. 


THE LIFE AND COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT. Edited by 
Professor GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. Complete in 3 vols., with 29 Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 


3 Volumes, net 30s, 
Rev. THOMAS CARTER. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. With the Version he Used. Net 15s, 


Prof. ADDISON and Major JENNINGS. 


WITH THE ABYSSINIANS IN SOMALILAND. With a Preface by Colonel A. N, 
ROCHFOBRT, C.B., C.M.G., R,A., Inspector of Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery. With 100 Illustrations. Net 10s, 6d, 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR. 
THE DAY BOOK OF CLAUDIUS CLEAR. A Companion Volume to “ Letters on 





Life.” 3s. 6d, 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 
VISIONS. — 
A WORLD WITHOUT A CHILD. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
A. §S. BOYD. 
GLASGOW MEN AND WOMEN AND SOME STRANGERS WITHIN THEIR 
GATES. With 114 Full-page Illustrations. Net 30s, 
ERNEST THOMPSON-SETON. 
WOODMYTH AND FABLE. Neb be 


FREDERIC LOLIEE. 
A HISTORY OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. Translated by M. D. Power, M.A, 


With an Introduction by J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. Net 68 
W. J. DAWSON. 
THE MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION. 6s, 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE LIFE OF ADELINE SERGEANT. By Winirrep Srepuens. Net 68, 
W. E. GEIL. 
A YANKEE IN PIGMYLAND. _ With 105 Illustrations. 6s, 


MARY CHURCHILL RIPLEY. 
THE ORIENTAL RUG BOOK. With Eight Plates in Colour and 156 Illustrations. Net 10s. 6d. 


W. M. MACKENZIE. 
HUGH MILLER. A Critical Study. Net 5s, 


FRANK BRANGWYN, A.RB.A. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT DAY. The Work of Frank Branawyn, A.R.A. 4 Repro- 
ductions in Colour, 12 Rembrandt Photogravures, Cloth, net 10s. 6d.; Vellum, net 15s. ; Limited Edition, net 21s. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE GOSPELS IN ART.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART. From the Creation to the Death of Moses. 252 pages of 
Text and Illustrations, 12 Photogravures, 8 Coloured Monochromes, 2 Duplex Plates. The Text by Rev. Canon 

J. DOBELL, Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., Rev. R.C. GILLIE, Dr. HANS W. SINGER, and LEONCE BENEDITE. 
Edited by W. SHAW SPARROW. Art wrapper, 5s. net; cloth binding, 7s. 6d. net; art vellum cloth, 10s. 6d. net; 
Limited Edition, 21s. net. 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. London. 
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PAGE 3 of 
HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
FICTION. 

w. W. JACOBS. 

CAPTAINS ALL. [Illustrated by Writ Owen. 3s. 6d. 
g, R. CROCKETT. 

THE CHERRY RIBBAND. [Illustrated by Craupz B. Sxepperson. 6s. 
JOHN OXENHAM. 

WHITE FIRE. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by Grenvinte MANTon, 6s. 
JOHN A. STEUART. 2 Cae 

THE RED REAPER, [Illustrated in Colour. 68. 


RALPH CONNOR. 
THE PILOT AT SWAN CREEK. With Marginal Decorations in Colour, 5s. 


and Full-page Illustrations, 
J. J. BELL. 
MR. LION OF LONDON, and Some Affairs of the Heart. Illustrated by A.S. Borp. 5s. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


THE CZAR’S SPY. Illustrated by Hearn Rosson. 6s. 
W. PETT RIDGE. 

ON COMPANY’S SERVICE. _ Illustrated. Bs. 
ALICE HEGAN RICE. 

THE SOUL OF TEA FLOWER. With Coloured Illustrations. Net 1s. 


PETER ROSEGGER. 


I.N.R.I.: A PRISONER’S STORY OF THE CROSS. Beautifully 68. 
Illustrated in Colour. 


DAVID LYALL. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE FREE. _ Illustrated. 68. 
AMY LE FEUVRE. 

BRIDGET’S QUARTER-DECK. _ Illustrated. 6s. 

THE BURIED RING. _ Illustrated. 2r. 
WALTER RAYMOND. 

JACOB AND JOHN. 6s. 
NORMAN DUNCAN. 

THE MOTHER. With Decorations in Colour. 5s. 
ANNIE 8S. SWAN. 

LOVE THE MASTER KEY. _ Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
J. T. FINDLAY. 

THE CHOSEN. A Love Story. 6s. 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 

THE CLAIM JUMPERS. With Frontispiece in Colour. Second Edition. 6s. 
L. T. MEADE. 

LOVEDAY. Illustrated. 6s. 
FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 

THE RESURRECTION OF CYNTHIA DAY. _ Illustrated. 6s. 
JOSEPH OC. LINCOLN. 

PARTNERS OF THE TIDE. Second Edition. 6s. 
GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 

RETURN. A Story of the Sea Islands in 1739. Illustrated. 6s. 
STEPHEN CONRAD. 

MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE. _ Illustrated. 5s. 
RUTH McENERY STUART. 

SONNY. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 


EGERTON R. YOUNG. 
HECTOR, MY DOG: his Autobiography. [Illustrated by Anraur TwIDLe. 6s. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 





Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


WEYMOUTH. _ 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIE tsdies 2/3 ,, ” | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 .. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Roprnson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists Post Free. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Pla Roller Sone, 
Price Lists’ DAMASK bis. ""Cistns, 29 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE notte 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali“ Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obt-in from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*K” SHOES. 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe 1n ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om a ae - £1 86...0143...07 2 

Including postage to any 

of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, Chiua, 


Japan, &c, 1126...0163..082 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EpITOoR, Lut to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





‘ The =F 
Twentieth Century 
New Testament 


(Revised Edition.) 

A Translation into Modern English from 
the Original Greek (Westcott & Hort’s Text). 
Calf, 5s.; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Alsoa Popular Edition 
in cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; all nett prices. 

‘We cannot mention any English Version of the 
New Testament which comes closer to the origina] 
meaning of the inspired writers than this one.”—Rock 

“‘ Nothing short of an unrivalled commentary on 
the New Testament.”—Presbyterian. 

‘It may well prove a formidable rival to the 
Revised Version.”—Scotsman. 

“A useful supplement to a translation of the 
New Testament made in the seventeenth century.” 

—Bookseller. 

“« Missionaries are enthusiastic in their testimony 

to the help which it has afforded them.” 
—Diamond Fields Advertiser. 

** A most fascinating and valuable piece of work 

which imparts a new interest to the Word of God.” 
—Free Methodist. 

“Many a sentence stands out in all the illumi- 

nating explanation o' is.—Dundee Courier. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London : HoracE MarsHatt & Son,125 Fleet St., E.C. 
New York & Chicago: Tue Fiemine H. Reve. Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE 
ROSE. 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
By E. NESBIT, 


Author of “‘ Lays and Legends,” &c. 


«A genuine poet.”—Athenzum, 

‘* Except Miss Rossetti, who is hors concours, E. 
Nesbit is quite the best writer among English- 
women.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION.—Price 2s. 
THE CHILD’S CUIDE TO KNOWLEDCE 
By a Lapy. 


The Original and Authorised Edition brought 
down to the present time. 














London: 
Sumexrmy, Marswatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIOTIC POEMS. By E. Derry. 


In Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, Fought on October 21st, 1805. 
Pp. 128, Price 1s. 

Copy sent post-free for 12 postage-stamps. 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at logher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratiway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 








DINNEFORD’S. 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 


_ 


DILYS... 


By F. E. PENNY, Author of 
“THE SANYASI.”" 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The scene of ‘* Dilys” is laid in the South of India, 


in one of the old deserted forts once owned by the 


East India Company. The Indian gipsies play » 
prominent and striking part in the story. Other 
characters are two old soldiers, a police officer and 
a young barrister in search of a missing heiress, 








SO LIKE A WOMAN. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Cr 
cloth, 6s. Nein, 


**So Like a Woman” isa thrilling stor 
life, the openiug scene being laid ie the eee 
ment of Portland, where Jobn Chtford is sufferin, 
for a brother's crime. The interest of the tale . 
cast over a wide panorama—police headquarters . 
London ballroom, and the bleak moorland.” * 








THE FREEMASONS: 4 


Novel of “ the Craft.” By L. S. Gz 
7. BSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** The novel is always accomplished, reada’ 
enjoyable.”—Scotsman. os : ble, dat 
“It is a cleverly written novel, and th 
has very considerable powers of chamachesianame 
—Morning Leader, 








LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS, 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown yo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. : 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
DICKENS'~ as_ Revealed in his 
Writings. By PeExcy FirzGexatop, 
F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 





ESSAYS IN THE ART OF 
WRITING. By -RoBErt  Lovlg 
STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
Uniform with ESSAYS OF TRAVEL 
and TALES AND FANTASIES. 





THE COTTER’S SATURDAY 
NIGHT. By Roserr Burns. Illus. 
pans iad A.S. Boyp. ideal 4to, cloth, 





THE POCKET RICHARD 


JEFFERIES. Selected by ALFRED H. 
Hyatt. l6émo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 





ARNOLD BENNETI'S NEW NOVEL, 


SACRED AND PROFANE 
song haat 


In his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
endeavoured to handle courageously and honestly 
the subject of romantic passion. His heroine 
achieves immense fame in the arts, aud his hero is 
a world-renowned pianist; but these characters, 
as well as others less important, are treated 
mainly on the passionate human side. Art forms 
only the background for love. 





ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG 
THROUGH TEXAS. By ALEx. Ez 
SWEET and J. Akmoy Knox. With 
265 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin's Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Bound in Sateen Cloth, with embossed gilt back and Monogram 
on side, Medium 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


GREAT BATSMEN: their Methods at 
aGlance. By G. W. Betpam and C. B. Fry. Illustrated by 600 Action- 
Photographs, Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 
Westminster Gazette.—“‘ A work which should have a marked effect on the 
better-class club cricket of the seasons to come.” 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By Avcustine Brrre.. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





THE GLOBE LIBRARY,.—New Valume. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. Gercory Smitu. Crown 8vo, 
$s. 6d.; also in green leather limp, full gilt back, and gilt edges, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 











By W. P. Ker. Extra Crown 8vo, ds. net. 
GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. By a 
Puerm. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. (Tuesday. 
SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH. For 


the Use of the Young. By Sir Micuaet Foster, K.C.B., M.P., &c. 


Feap. 8¥o, 1s. 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ ‘Che book is written with a simplicity, directness, and temper- 
ance which are altogether admirable.” 


Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 


A WAIF’S PROGRESS. [Py Rhoda Broughton. 
Tuesday. 
THE LAST CHANCE. 


A Tale of the Golden 
West. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. [September 22nd, 





By 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED, Svo, sewed. ONE SHILLING net. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


A SPEECH 
Delivered in the House of Commons, May 11th, 1904. 


[WITH CORRECTIONS | 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Renroductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 





Attention is invited to a New Series of Autotype Reproductions of Modern 
Paintings, including Notable Examples from 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1905, 


After 
B. W. LEADER, R.A., Honble. JOHN COLLIER, 
J. MCWHIRTER, R.A., YEEND KING, &c., &c. 


Full particulars will be sent on application, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


Mr. ALSTON RIVERS has pleasure in 
announcing the publication of a striking 
Romance by the well-known American 

| Novelist, E. ANSON MORE, entitled 


A CAPTAIN OF MEN. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 





The Second Impression of Mr. Lionel Furtman's clever and con- 
vincing Story of Publie School Life is now nearly exhausted, and a 
Third Impression will be ready neat week. 


HUGH RENDAL. 


By LIONEL PORTMAN. 6s. 


The TIMES says:—“A 
STORY THAT GIVES A FIRMER 
IMPRESSION OF, BEING TRUE 
THAN ANY OTHER OF THE 


The ATHENXZUM 
“Wer ARE 


says:— 








GLAD TO NOTICE 
STORY HAS AL- 
FOR 


THAT THIS 
READY SECURED SUCCESS, 


| 
IT DESERVES IT.” | MODERN BOOKS OF THIS KIND.” 





By an Anonymous Author. 


A LONDON GIRL. 
38. 6d. 


“Certain it is that the author is neither 
ordinary nor inexperienced. It is a fiction 
terribly vital and wonderfully beautiful in 
its sordid distress.’-—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, W.C. 








MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


Now Ready. 6s. Now Ready. 
THE Now 
Novel on Sale 
of the Everywhero 
Year. 6s. 


Wnrat more fascinating theme is there for the writer 
of an historical novel than that period of the brief drama 
which engrossed all Europe between the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba and his final defeat at Waterlo ? 
The hero of the story is an Englishman, Bernard St. 
Armand, who for love of Yvonne de Teyrolles, allows 
himself to be dragged into the vortex, and to follow 
the Emperor from his landing in France to the plains of 
Belgium. Mr. Pemberton keeps the romance well to 
the fore, although his characters play their parts in his- 
torical scenes and amid personages who have made and 
unmade history. To secure this effect has involved much 
careful study of the period, and no small amount of 
travel over the ground. Mr. Pemberton has motored 
over many of the roads along which Napoleon rode so 
slowly ninety years ago, but his chief concern has not 
been to re-write history, but to show it to us as it must 
have presented itself to those whose romance came to 
them while they were in the train of Napoleon, the 
most romantic figure of the last hundred years. 


Now THE 

on Sale Novel 

Everywhere of the 
6s. Year. 
6s. CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





The Hundred Days. 
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JUST OUT. Zka%Bookscicrs, A NEW ROMANCE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


BY THE GODS BELOVED. 6s. 


(Originally Announced as “ The Beloved of the Gods.’’) 


By the BARONESS ORCZY, 
Author of ‘*The Scarlet Pimpernel,” ‘‘The Emperor’s Candlesticks,” &c. 


A STRONG AND STRIKING STORY. 


A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 


By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON, 
Author of “ Under Eastern Skies.” SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
The Speaker says :—‘* Mrs. Chan Toon’s novel is both clever and sincere, and 
the book will excite feminine sympathy and feminine curiosity. ‘A Marriage 
in Burmah’ may be cordially recommended to the Speaker’s readers.” 


A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Endowed with absorbing qualities, and is full 
of suggestive ideas upon rare problems. The writer's delineation of the 
unnatural union is piercingly realistic, and leaves thoughts behind it.” 


Messrs. GREENING & CO. 

beg to announce the following interesting Novels :— 
DOROTHY RAEBURN. REGINALD TURNER. 6s. 
ROSAMOND’S MORALITY. Gorpon C. WHADCOAT. 6s. 
THE UNKNOWN DEPTHS. = ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 
MR. MULDOON. MICHAEL O’DonovaNn. 6s. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. GEORGE LONG. 6s. 
THE MOVING FINGER. H. G, F. CASTLEMAN. 6s. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.  Banoness Orczy. 6s, 

(8th Edition.) 
THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 

(8rd Edition.) BARONESS Orozy. 3s. 64. 


Two Books by the LATE MISS EDITH ALLONBY. 
Originally Published Anonymously. 


JEWEL SOWERS. 

The Week's Survey says :—‘‘ An original and intensely interesting novel. We 
should welcome anything further from the pen of this anonymous writer, who 
has produced a book that any one might be proud to sign.” 

The Onlooker says:—‘‘The author hides her—is it her?—identity under 
anonymity, but has no reason to fear criticism. Though called a ‘novel,’ it is 











a clever, ble and. deals with the evil of selfishness, and the blessings 
resulting from work for work’s sake.”’ 
MARIGOLD. 


The Court Journal says:—‘‘The author has so tender and graceful a touch, 
so keen an insight into human nature and human impulses, and so marked a 
wer of vivid description, that he must almost certainly one day write a 
k of great beauty and power.” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Price 6s. each. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 











FROM . « 


BROWN, LANGHAM’S AUTUMN LIST. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER. 


3s, 6d. By E. H. LACON WATSON. [Ready Sept. isth. 


THE LADY NAVIGATORS. 


6s. By EDWARD NOBLE. [Ready Sept. 25th. 


LIEUTENANT GULLIVAR JONES. 


6s. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. [Ready Sept. 25th. 


THE BENEFACTOR. 


6s. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. [Shortly. 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


2s, 6d. net. By AGNES J. TALBOT. [Ready Sept. 18th. 
“An exceedingly pretty little book upon gardening for young children.” 


LITANIES OF LIFE. —Guardian. 


2s. 6d. net. By KATHLEEN WATSON, [Ready Sept. 18th. 


BROWN, LANGHAM, and CO., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


‘Q’s’ NEW VOLUME OF STORIES 


TRUTH.—“A collection of stories in which ‘Q’ is at his 
best. This means that all of them are very good.” 


Shakespeare’s 
other Stories. Christmas, 


SPECTATOR.—“ Every one of these stories will give 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 





With 8 Full-page Ilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Bosse aor offered for good Library, and 
vi 





25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 

vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 

ols., 1872; Frazer's Golden Bouse. & vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Remauce, 

1810; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1 

Life, Ist ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 

Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871 ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869,—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, 


2; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 


The Complete List. of Prize 
Winners in the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition 


IS CONTAINED IN A 


24-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


GRATIS WITH EVERY COPY 
OF 
“The County Gentleman & Land and Water” 
TO-DAY 
24 FAGES of Beautiful Photographs of Cottage 
Interiors. 


24 PAGES of the most useful Letterpress and 
Illustrations concerning 


Cottage Building 

Cottage Furnishing 

Cottage Baths, Sinks, and Coppers 

Cottage Grates and Ovens 

Cottage Interiors 

Cottage Doors and Cupboards 

Cottage Windows and Lighting 

Cottage Heating and Water Supply 
&c., &c. 


24 PAGES Gratis with Every Copy of 


The County Gentleman 


AND 


Land and Water 


Price 6d, 


If you are interested in Cottage Building you 
should read 


THE JUDGES’ REPORT 


on the List of Prizes awarded in the Cheap 
Cottage Building Competition at the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition (Letchworth, Hertfordshire), 


Ask your Newsagent to send you a Copy of 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 
LAND AND WATER, 
The Ideal Country Newspaper, 
or write to 
The PUBLISHER, 
4 & 5 Dean Street, 


Holborn, W.C., 
and send the subjoined Order Form. 





ORDER FORM... 

Please send me To-day’s “COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER,” containing the Cottage 
Supplement, for which I beg to enclose you 64d. in stamps. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 


BYRON: a Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
«Letters and Journals,” Arranged by W. A. LEwIs BETTANY. 
With 2 Portraits in Photogravure, square demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


in this handy volume is the cream of the correspondence skimmed 
“Heital per appreciative hand, It presents a portrait, done by himself 
Hs ‘the Uffizi Gallery of Literature, of one of the strongest, most remarkable 
- nalities ever born into a world it occasionally shocked.” L 
perso —Tue Baron DE Book Worus, in Punch, 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. By the late Lady Ditke. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Second Impression, Square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
« All readers of this curious and interesting volume will agree that, remark- 
pleas are the fragments given of Lady Dilke’s own work, by far the most 
noteworthy portion of the book is the Memoir which, in # short space of little 
orer a hundred pages, gives a vivid, imperishable picture.” —Academy, 
Hon. 


BYGONE YEARS. By the 
FREDERICK LEVESON GOWER. WithaPhotogravure Portrait. 
Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Leveson Gower's entertaining volume,.”—Athenzum, 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 
of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother 
of Alexander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs, COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has brought together much that is interesting in 
her volume, not only with regard to the character and infiuence of her subject, 
but also in the way of and about other people.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. An 


Autobiography. By J. T. Fifth Impression. Demy 8vo, 


8s, net. 
« These sketches are done with a delicate sympathy, with observation, and 
with an amused, quiet humonr which has great charm....... They are attractive, 


sweet, and human. We should call them clever if they were not something 
much better than clever.”—Athenzum, 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AT OXFORD, 


and Experiences in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Germany, 
Spain, and Elsewhere. By l'reperick Mryrick, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 
12s, net. 
“He has indeed a goodly storehouse of ‘ Memories’ upon which to draw, 
and he has a geniality of manner, a sincerity of purpose, und an easy literary 
style which combine to make him a delightful racouteur.”—Daily Telegraph, 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By the late Lord Santspury. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
2 vols., 6s. net each. 
“Their intrinsic merit and their personal interest are alike beyond dis- 
pute.” —Times. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. By 


the Hon. GEorGE PEEL, Author of “ The Enemies of England.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“ The subjects with which Mr, Pee] deals are of the deepest interest, and he 
shows wide reading on every page,” —Athenzum, 


MAKERS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
NAPOLEON III. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. By the Hon. 
EDWARD CADOGAN, Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


“His work is in all respects so capable that his name may fairly be added to 
those of the few writers of the day who show genuine ability in the critical 
discussion of men and affairs.’’—Globe, 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. By 


R. BosworTH SMITH, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Second Impression. Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is not given to every good naturalist to write books about birds that can 

gg to rank as scholarly literature, and it is because many, at any rate, of 

. Bosworth Smith's bird-studies are distinguished in this way that they are 
sure of a wide welcome.”—Academy. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONSIEUR 
BEAUCAIRE,” 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Boors 


TARKINGTON, Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” “In the 
Arena,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HILL. Horace A. Vacuety’s New Novel. 
BROTHERS. By Horace A. VAacHEtn. 
THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. By Miss Mary 


DEANE, 


RAW MATERIAL. Some Characters and Episodes 


among Working Lads. By Miss Puriiis Botrome. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

** As the years fall away, and the earth empties itself of the voices and 
presences which made it famous to us, the desire grows strong to make an 
attempt to convey the memories of those who gave significance to our life 
down to other generations, to whom they are fast becoming mere names.” 

—Extract from Preface. 


FIFTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., B.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 529 pages, 2s. 6d, net. 

** We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
to a person who, without professional training in_ theology or philosophy, is 
perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian ralighon, and fears 
that the verdict of reason is against it.”"—Church Quarterly: 

‘The book is of considerable value to every one who is concerned with the 
controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents a perfect storehouse of facts, 
and the conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from them.” 

—Church Times, 

The Press Notices of this excellent volume are too numerous to quote, but 
the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and even the Agnostic 
Press speak in admiration of Lieutenant-Colonel Turton’s fair and candid 
treatment of his subject. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham, 
Demy 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
In consequence of several requests for a cheap edition of this popular work, 
the publishers have decided to issue the above, but to limit the issue to 
50,000 copies. 


The OLD TESTAMENT & its MESSAGES. 
By the Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

[Second Edition now ready. 
“Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
wellas true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful.’”” 
—Expository Times, 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. 
With Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net, [Second Edition, 


“The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.”—Guardian. 
** Very valuable.’’—School Guardian, 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation, 
By the Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Birmingham. 
Cloth, 1s, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net, [Second Edition, 
“One of the best answers.” —Expository Times. 
“A masterly handling of the subject......eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research, 
By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN, 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E, RYLE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Cloth, 1s, 3d. net ; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 








WORKS BY 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. By the Right 


Rev. A. F. Wiyntneton Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
[Second Edition. 


UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


[Third Edition, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 

Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 

boards, 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition, 

“ We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their 
work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amengst men or lads, be 1t social or 
didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as 
they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experi- 
enced talk.”"—Church Times. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. Crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Sixth Edition. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


ls, 6d. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Men who Crucify Christ.” [Seventh Edition. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Crown 8yo, 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND STEWARDS. 


Being Addresses delivered to Clergy at Loughton in September, 1895. 
18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Second Edition, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 18mo, 
cloth boards, Is, 6d. ; | Fifth Edition. 
Pe... —— and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen's 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses to those Preparin 


for Holy Orders at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1896. I8mo, clot. 
boards, Is. 6d. [Second Edition, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s Announcements 
For the Autumn of 1905. 


SOSSHSSSOVSSSHSSSOSSSSSOOHSOSSOOSOOOOD 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. By the 


Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. Being a Narrative of the British National 
gi E ition, By Lieut, A. B. ARMITAGE, B.N.B., Second-in-Command of the ‘Discovery,’ 1901-1904. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and 
p, 15s. ne 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, 


and of the Gartok Expedition, 1904-1905. By Captain C.G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light Infantry. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, lis. net, 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. By Sir Hevey Porrinarr, Bart, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 25s. net. 


IN THE DESERT. By L. Maron Parturrrs, Author of “ With Rimington.” Demy 8yo, 


with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right Hon. Sip 


HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. | By Frorunce May. 2 vols., with 


. Ilastrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR, BARON HOBHOUSE, 


P.C., K.C.S.1., C.LE. By L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 14s. net. 
A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728. 


1751, Arranged by MARY EYRE MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


A SHOOTING CATECHISM. By Col. R. F. Meysry-THompson, Author of 


** Reminiscences of the Course, the Camp, the Chase.’’ Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. By Col. R. F. Msysey-Taompson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and Times. By Attce Garpner, Associate 


and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Julian the Philosopher,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 


ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. A Record of Personal Experience of Religious 


Revivals and Missions. By FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Phases of My Life," ‘Odds and Ends,” &. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE QUEEN'S POOR. Life as they Find it in Town and Country. By M. Loane. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. By J. E. McTaceart, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral 


Sciences, Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN. By W. F. Bournsivz and A. S. Owsn, Assistant 


Masters at Cheltenham College. With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. With a Translation by Caaruus J. Binuson, M.A. 2 vols, 


crown 4to, 30s. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSIOLOGY. By A. P. Bepoarr, M.A, MD, 


LEONABD HILL, M.B., J. J. R. MACLEOD, M.B., BENJAMIN MOORE, D.Sc., and M. S, PEMBREY, MA., M.D. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


SURGICAL NURSING AND THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY FOR 
eS eee ee ane, M.B., M.S., F.B.C.S., Lecturer on Surgical Nursing to the Prohationers of the London Hospital, &. With 


VALVES AND VALVE GEAR MECHANISMS. By W. E. Datsy, MA, 


B.Se., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., Professor of Engineering, City and Guilds of London Central Technical College. Royal 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 21s. net. 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. By Lucy Crump. With Illustrations by G. M. Bravuey, 


= men tga a NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. By F. Carruruzers Govunv. 104 Cartoons 


from the Westminster Gazette. Uniform with former volumes. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


: | NEW EDITIONS. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron Brampton). 


New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By R. Horcuatson, M.D. Edin., 


F.B.C.P. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. For English Households, with Twenty Menus 


Worked out in Detail. By Col. A. KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quitier-Covuca (“Q”). 


With Illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &&. 6s. By C. fT. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘A Cynic’s Conscience.” 6s, 

A FLOOD TIDE. THE BROWN HOUSE, and CORDELIA. 
By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 6s. By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s. 


‘Ww AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


NE 
RED POTTAGE. By Mary CuHoumonpeLzy. 2s. 6d. 
THE WALLET SERIES. 


Five New Volumes in this Popular Series.—Fcap, 8vo, 1s. net per vol., paper; 2s. net, cloth. 
The MANAGEMENT of B4OBIE3. By Mrs. Lzonagp Hitt. | COMMON AILMENTS AND ACOIDENTS and their 
8 


MOTORING FOR MODERATE INOOMES. By H. Treatment. By M. H. Nartor, M.B., B.S. 
REVELL Betwops. ON COLLECTING MINIATURE AMELS, AND 
ON TAKING A HOUSE. By W. Beaco Tomas. JEWELLERY. By Roveat Exwarp. 2 : 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisber to H.M. Fndia Oflice. 


Loxpow: Printed by Love & Matcomsow (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ‘‘SrectaTor”’ 
(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, iu the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 16th, 1905. 


























